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PREFACE 

Rev.  PHILIP  H.  WICKSTEED,  M.A.,  Lrrx.D., 

Senior  Trustee 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Williams's 
Trust  celebrated  the  centenary  of  its  founda- 
tion, the  Trustees  made  a  pious  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
and  then  gathered  at  the  Library  to  hear  an 
oration  from  Dr.  James  Lindsay,  one  of  their 
number  ;  after  which  they  entertained  a  com- 
pany of  friends  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
one,  at  dinner,  having  suspended  their  own 
customary  quarterly  dinner  at  their  pre- 
vious Christmas  meeting,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  charge  on  the  Trust  of  this  special  festival. 

A  record  of  these  proceedings,  together 
with  Dr.  Lindsay's  oration,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  Trust  by  the  Librarian,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Morgan,  was  printed  in  a  modest 
little  volume  of  forty-three  pages,  which  will 
well  repay  an  hour's  study  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  Trust  or  in  the  changing  past. 
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The  little  volume  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  second  century  of  the  life  of  the  Trust 
has  brought  expansions  and  changes  in  many 
directions.  The  art  of  photography  has 
made  it  almost  as  easy  to  reproduce  and 
imitate  '  things  seen '  as  '  things  heard.' 
It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  desire  of  the 
present  Trustees  to  arrange  for  some  worthy 
celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Trust,  and  to  give  the  very  wide 
circle  of  the  friends  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
Trust  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  and  history  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  tracing  it  through  its  successive 
homes.  Above  all  it  was  hoped  that  a 
handy  catalogue  of  the  more  recently 
printed  books  in  the  Library  (from  1801 
onwards)  might  have  been  issued  this  year 
for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

But  plans  conceived  in  times  of  peace  may 
naturally  shrink  and  change  under  the  strain 
of  war.  Many  months  ago  it  became  evident 
that  the  Catalogue  could  not  be  issued  at  the 
contemplated  date.  The  ceremonial  side  of 
the  celebration  was  reduced  to  a  repetition  of 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Founder's 
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tomb ;  and  no  complete  or  systematic  history 
of  the  Trust  has  been  attempted.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  present  volume  may  to  some 
degree  gratify  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the 
readers  who  use  the  Library,  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  Trust,  to  know  something 
of  the  character  and  life  of  the  founder  and 
the  working  of  the  Trust.  Perhaps  it 
may  also  have  its  value  to  those  who  in 
future  may  be  appointed  as  Trustees,  in  pro- 
viding them  with  a  first  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  Trust 
in  the  administration  of  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  their  part. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Williams  and  of  the 
Library  contained  in  the  following  pages  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  contributions  made  to 
'The  Inquirer,1  in  February  and  March  of 
1916,  by  the  Secretary  and  Librarian,  the 
Rev.  R.  Travers  Herford,  B.A.,  and  by  the 
Sub-Librarian,  Mr.  Stephen  K.  Jones,  B.A. 
These  articles  have  been  expanded  and 
recast  mainly  by  the  authors  themselves, 
to  whom  all  the  substance  of  the  work  is 
due.  But  for  the  present  volume  some  few 
details  have  been  editorially  transferred,  or 
added  from  other  sources.1 
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It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Trustees 
to  print  in  its  entirety  the  article  on  Dr. 
Williams  contributed  to  the  *  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  '  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Gordon,  M.A.,  which  is  the  standard 
authority  for  every  detail  of  the  subject ;  but 
while  the  author  was  ready  to  fall  in  with 
their  wishes  the  publishers  did  not  see  their 
way  to  granting  the  required  permission, 
though  willing  to  allow  a  generous  use  of 
the  article.  Mr.  Herford  particularly  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  it. 

The  illustrations  will  doubtless  enhance 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  volume  for  its 
readers,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the 
present  habitat  of  the  Library,  and  very  few 
indeed  of  whom  have  known  all  its  homes. 
The  Trustees  wish  to  thank  Mr.  A.  Mackie  for 
his  ungrudging  bestowal  of  time  and  pains 
in  making  the  photographs  for  the  block- 
prints  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Dr.  Williams' s  Library,  Gordon  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  i. 
May,  1917. 

*The  exhaustive  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the 
history  and  working  of  the  Trust  possessed  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Jones,  B.A.,  late  Secretary  and 
Librarian,  has  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  Trustees 
as  to  any  special  point  concerning  which  there  has  been 
any  doubt. 
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DR.  WILLIAMS  AND  HIS  TRUST 


PART  i 

DR.  WILLIAMS  AND  HIS  TRUST 

ON  January  26th,  1716,  there  died  at  his 
house  at  Hoxton,  '  near  London,'  as 
it  was  then  described,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Williams,  D.D.,  a  leader  amongst  the  Non- 
conformists of  that  time.  Two  centuries 
is  a  long  period  for  fame  to  cover.  Dr. 
Williams  was  not  a  Baxter  or  an  Owen,  and 
of  the  lesser  lights  of  Nonconformity  that 
shone  in  his  day,  few  have  left  more  than  a 
name  to  remind  posterity  of  their  existence. 
The  student  reads  of  them,  perhaps  glances 
at  their  works ;  but  to  those  who  are  not 
students  they  are  virtually  unknown. 

Dr.  Williams  has  not  met  with  that  fate, 
though  it  may  be  that  not  many  people 
know  much  about  him,  or  could  say  who  he 
was  or  what  he  did.  But  he  left  a  charitable 
foundation  which  is  administered  to-day  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  those  which  he  laid 
down,  and  has  been  administered  without  a 
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break  from  the  time  when  the  first  Trustees 
under  his  will  were  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  directions.  Benefits  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  persons  up  and  down  the  country  as  the 
result  of  the  trusts  which  he  set  up  by  his 
will,  and  also  as  the  result  of  the  diligence 
and  faithfulness  of  successive  generations  of 
Trustees  from  the  beginning  even  until 
now.  Many  have  heard  of  'Dr.  Williams' s 
Library  '  though  they  may  not  have  used  it. 
Many  have  heard  of  '  Dr.  Williams's  Scholar- 
ships.' Many  ministers  have  books  on  their 
shelves  which  were  the  gift  of  '  Dr.  Williams's 
Trustees,'  many  children  have  passed  gifts 
from  the  same  source  in  and  out  of  village  or 
chapel  libraries,  and  many  poor  ministers 
and  widows  know  the  name  which  has  been 
associated  with  help  in  their  dire  need. 

There  is  little  danger,  then,  of  the  name  of 
Dr.  Williams  falling  into  oblivion  seeing  that 
he  has  left  so  varied  a  memorial ;  but  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  fitting  to  speak  of  him 
by  way  of  reminder  to  that  posterity  which 
owes  so  much  to  him,  and  to  commemorate 
in  this  way  the  completion  of  two  hundred 
years  of  work  devoted  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  benevolent  intentions. 
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It  will  be  proper,  first  of  all,  to  speak  of 
the  life  and  activities  of  Dr.  Williams,  that 
the  reader  may  be  in  a  position  to  connect 
him  with  the  general  history  of  the  time  ; 
though  it  is  remarkable  how  little  was  known 
about  him  even  to  his  contemporaries.  Dr. 
John  Evans,  his  younger  colleague  in  his 
last  pastoral  charge,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  and  included  in  it  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch.  Dr.  Calamy  who  knew 
him  very  well,  gave  an  account  of  him  in 
his  'Continuation.'1  Dr.  Harris,  one  of  his 
Trustees,  who  edited  the  complete  edition 
of  his  works  in  1738,  prefixed  a  memoir  to 
the  first  volume.  These  three  '  synoptic  ' 
accounts,  as  we  may  call  them,  contain 
whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  common. 
Calamy  re-arranged  Evans  with  a  few  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  especially  a  long  account  of 
Dr.  Williams's  will  and  the  Trusts  created 
thereby.  Harris  drew  freely  on  Evans  and 
Calamy,  and  contributed  but  little  of  his 
own.  Apart  from  the  dates  and  facts 

1  '  Continuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Ministers, 
Lecturers,  Masters,  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  and  School- 
masters who  were  ejected  or  silenced  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660,  by  or  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity,'  by 
Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.  1727. 
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diligently  collected  from  documents  of  the 
time  in  Mr.  Gordon's  article  mentioned 
in  the  Preface,  these  three  accounts  remain 
the  only  sources  of  information  about  Dr. 
Williams,  and  they  hardly  do  more  than 
present  the  same  material  in  three  different 
arrangements. 

Daniel  Williams  was  born  probably  in 
1643.  His  age  when  he  died  is  recorded  on 
his  tombstone  as  72,  and  he  died  in  January, 
1716  (N.S.)  He  was  born  at  or  near  Wrex- 
ham.  As  the  Welsh  estates  which  he  left 
at  his  death  lie  (with  a  single  exception)  in 
the  old  parish  of  Gresford,  a  village  situated 
four  miles  from  Wrexham,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Gresford  and  not  Wrexham  itself 
was  his  birthplace.1  Nothing  is  recorded 
about  his  parentage,  nor  anything  definite 
about  his  childhood.  He  said  himself  that 
he  had  been  a  reader  since  he  was  five  years 
old  ;  but  Calamy  hints  that  he  had  had  no 
regular  training  for  the  ministry  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  this  is  glossed  over  shows  that 

1  In  the  Register  of  Burials  at  Gresford  there  is  an 
entry  of  the  burial  of  Daniel  Williams,  of  Llay,  on 
April  ist,  1683.  This  may  have  been  a  relative, 
perhaps  the  father,  of  the  founder  of  the  Trust. 
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the  want  of  such  training  was  sufficiently 
noticeable  to  call  for  remark.  But  why 
there  was  this  defect  in  his  education  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate. 

He  began  preaching  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood when  only  nineteen  in  1662,  the  year 
of  the  Ejection  of  the  Two  Thousand.  Not 
old  enough  to  share  in  their  fate,  he  emulated 
the  courage  which  endured  it.  He  must 
have  made  an  impression  as  a  preacher,  for 
he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty-one  when 
he  was  invited  to  go  to  Ireland  as  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  removed  to  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  first  in  Drogheda  in  his  office  of 
chaplain,  then  from  1667  to  1687  as  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Wood  Street  Congrega- 
tion, Dublin.  Of  his  ministry  in  Dublin  no 
incidents  are  recorded ;  but  we  may  infer 
that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  city  from  the  fact  that 
he  drew  down  on  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  This  was  so  vehement 
that  he  feared  for  his  life.  He  accordingly 
left  Ireland  in  September,  1687,  and  made 
his  way  to  London.  Some  thought  that  he 
showed  undue  caution,  or  even  cowardice,  in 
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withdrawing  from  Ireland  ;  but  his  subse- 
quent career  in  London  approves  him  as  a 
man  of  outstanding  firmness  and  courage. 
Almost  at  once  he  seems  to  have  stepped 
into  the  place  of  a  leader  amongst  the 
Dissenters,  a  place  which  he  held  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  some  special 
qualifications  for  such  a  post.  He  was  a 
man  of  clear  judgment  and  strong  common 
sense,  a  man  of  affairs  more  than  a  theolo- 
gian ;  and  he  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence with  political  leaders,  owing  to  his 
exceptional  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs.  By 
his  marriage  while  in  Dublin1  he  had  become 
rich,  and  his  wife  was  of  good  family.  A 
man  who  could  command  all  these  various 
means  of  influence,  with  energy  and  deter- 
mination, was  not  likely  to  remain  unnoticed 
in  obscurity.  He  seems  to  have  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters of  London,  and  was  soon  sharing  in 

*Dr.  Williams  was  married  twice:  first,  in  1675,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Meredith,  and  widow 
of  Thomas  Juxon,  of  Mortlake.  She  was  born  1636, 
and  died  June  10,  1698.  Second,  in  June,  1701,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  George  Guill,  and  widow  of  Francis 
Barkstead.  She  died  Jan.  i,  1740,  N.S.  He  had  no 
issue  by  either  of  bis  wives. 
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their  labours.  He  was  invited  to  preach 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  in  December, 
1687,  he  was  appointed,  after  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Oakes,  to  succeed  him  as 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
meeting  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  He 
continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death. 

Of  his  activities  in  London,  the  only  ones 
of  which  any  full  account  could  be  given  are 
those  which  are  now  least  useful  to  recall, 
the  theological  controversies  in  which  he 
was  conspicuous.  His  share  in  them  can 
be  seen  in  his  published  works,  the  more 
extensive  of  which  are  controversial.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  even  a 
summary  of  the  disputes,  much  less  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  com- 
batants. Mr.  Gordon's  article  will  give  any 
reader  who  may  desire  it  the  necessary 
guidance  to  the  literature  of  these  controver- 
sies. What  Dr.  Williams  lacked  in  scholar- 
ship he  made  up  in  a  certain  downright 
strength  and  tenacity  which  did  quite  as 
well  in  a  fight ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  suggests 
that  his  lack  of  theological  training  was  the 
main  ground  for  the  suspicions  of  his 
orthodoxy  that  were  freely  expressed.  In 
any  case  he  succeeded  in  triumphantly 
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repelling  all  the  attacks  which  his  opponents 
did  not  scruple  to  urge  against  the  soundness 
of  his  faith  and  even  against  his  character. 
After  1698  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
further  molested,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  usual  activities  of  a 
busy  Nonconformist  minister,  much  sought 
after  and  consulted.  His  predominance  as 
a  leading  divine  was  recognized  in  1709  by 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
each  of  which  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
ever  had  much  direct  connexion  with  Scot- 
land ;  but  presumably  his  twenty  years' 
ministry  in  Ireland  had  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  Scotch  Protestantism. 
His  colleague  at  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  Gilbert 
Rule,  was  the  one  who  chiefly  awakened  his 
interest  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  Rule 
had  been  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  he  was 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  University  at  the 
time  when  the  degrees  above  mentioned  were 
conferred.  Dr.  Williams  looked  to  Scotland 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism ;  and 
in  his  will  he  provided  not  only  that  all  his 
estate  devised  to.  charitable  uses  should  pass 
eventually  (at  the  close  of  the  2000  years 
contemplated  by  the  Trust)  to  the  Magis- 
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trates  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  that 
the  trust  funds  should  so  pass  at  once, 
severally  or  collectively,  if  at  any  time  cir- 
cumstances made  it  no  longer  practicable  to 
carry  out  the  respective  Trusts  in  England. 
The  meaning  of  which  provision  is  that  he 
wished  to  guard  against  the  application  of 
any  part  of  his  estate  to  the  purposes  of 
Roman  Catholics,  should  there  be  a  restora- 
tion of  their  authority  in  England. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702 
he  was  chosen  to  present  the  Address  of  the 
Three  Denominations,  and  headed  the  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  the  new  Sovereign. 
His  influential  position  as  a  leader,  thus 
recognised,  was  used  by  him  in  defence  of 
the  threatened  Nonconformist  position  all 
through  the  reign  of  Anne,  that  dangerous 
time  when  the  Sovereign  openly  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Dissent  and  when  the  work 
of  the  Toleration  Act  was  nearly  undone. 
Dr.  Williams  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
the  retrograde  legislation  of  this  reign,  and 
must  have  rejoiced  in  his  old  age  to  see  the 
threatened  disaster  averted  by  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  on  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  When  that  took  place,  he  was 
already  old,  and  did  not  long  survive  it. 
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He  died  at  his  house  in  Hoxton^on  January 
26th,  1716. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  the  foregoing 
that  what  is  recorded  about  the  life  of  Dr. 
Williams  is  to  a  large  extent  concerned  with 
theological  controversy.  How  gladly  would 
we  exchange  it  for  some  fuller  information 
about  the  man  himself  and  those  works  of 
philanthropy  for  whose  permanent  founda- 
tion he  provided  in  his  will.  There  is  very 
little  to  show  what  was  the  personal  im- 
pression made  by  him  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, and  not  much  in  his  writings  on 
which  to  found  an  opinion  for  oneself  as  to 
his  character.  Neither  the  long  epitaph  on 
his  tomb  nor  the  smart  ridicule  of  John 
Fox  quoted  in  Mr.  Gordon's  article,  carry  us 

1  The  house  and  gardens  (of  which  there  were  three) 
occupied  the  site  where  Academy  Buildings  and 
Enfield  Buildings  now  stand.  In  Dr.  Williams' s  time 
the  place  was  in  the  midst  of  fields.  The  house  was 
near  the  present  entrance  in  Fanshawe  Street,  and  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  gardens  still  remains.  The 
house  was  in  1764  let  to  the  Coward  Trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Hoxton  Academy.  Afterwards  it 
formed  part  of  a  soap-factory,  and  was  only  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  buildings,  about 
1886. 
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much  further.  The  portraits  give  little  or 
no  help,  for  the  main  impression  they  leave 
on  the  beholder  is  that  of  a  man  in  everyway 
prosperous  and  comfortable,  one  in  whom  the 
outer  life  counted  for  more  than  the  inner. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  given  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  quiet  charities  un- 
seen, since  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  spite 
of  his  ample  fortune  he  lived  frugally  in 
order  thus  to  have  fuller  power  to  serve  the 
necessities  of  others  and  the  causes  he  loved, 
and  we  know  that  he  cared  enough  about 
them  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  such  objects.  All  that  can  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings  and  the  scanty  memoirs 
of  him  and  from  the  early  documents  of  the 
Trust  teaches  us  to  think  of  him  as  a  man 
of  strong  practical  ability,  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  who  would  act  with  vigour 
and  conscience  in  all  that  he  undertook — a 
man  of  real  piety,  though  one  who  perhaps 
magnified  the  office  of  minister  more  than 
in  his  own  case  it  would  bear.  But  he  was  a 
hard  working  minister  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  there  was  evidently  something  in  him  to 
hold  his  people.  Whatever  he  was,  his 
masterful  personality  made  him  a  man  to 
be  reckoned  with,  to  be  respected,  by  some 
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to  be  feared,  and  by  others  doubtless  to  be 
loved. 

The  best  monument  he  has  left,  the  best 
evidence  of  what  he  was  in  his  real  self,  is 
his  last  will.  It  reads  as  if  he  drew  it  up 
himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  com- 
bination of  far-seeing  prudence,  broad  human 
sympathy,  wise  charity,  and  strong  grasp  of 
practical  details.  He  must  have  been  a  rare 
man  of  business,  or  else  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  served  well  in  the  management 
of  his  many  estates.  The  deeds  relating  to 
the  various  properties  which  gradually  came 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Williams,  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trust,  and  they  are  such 
as  to  raise  a  whole-hearted  admiration  for 
him  as  a  practical  man. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  are  many  and 
various,  but  the  general  intention  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  After  providing  for 
those  immediately  dependent  on  him.  and 
for  various  friends  by  name,  he  made  be- 
quests to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  and  then 
left  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  all  his 
estates  not  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  a 
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way  that  twenty- three  Trustees  mentioned  by 
name,  and  their  successors  duly  appointed, 
should  stand  possessed  of  them  for  a  term  of 
two  thousand  years  and  should  apply  the  in- 
come for  certain  purposes.  Particular  care 
was  taken  to  guard  against  any  diversion  of  the 
trust  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.1  The  in- 
come of  the  Trust  was  to  be  applied  in 
maintaining  schools,  or  rather  in  paying 
teachers,  in  the  distribution  of  '  Bibles, 
catechisms,  and  good  practical  books  '  to  the 
poor,  in  grants  of  money  to  the  widows  of 
ministers  and  also  to  ministers  themselves, 
in  binding  apprentices,  in  the  training  of 
students  for  the  ministry,  and  in  maintain- 
ing '  Educated  persons  of  sound  judgment 
and  sober  principles  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God  in  Wales.' 

The  foregoing  summary  makes  no  pretence 
to  be  a  full  description  of  the  contents  of  this 
long  and  very  carefully  drawn  document: 
but  the  final  clause  of  the  will  deserves  to 
be  given  verbatim.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  I  beseech  the  blessed  God,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake, 
the  head  of  his  church  (whose  I  am  and  whom  I  desire 
to  serve),  that  this  my  will  may  by  his  blessing  and 

1  Compare  p.  n. 
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power  reach  its  end  and  be  faithfully  executed.  Ob- 
testing in  the  name  of  this  great  and  righteous  God 
all  that  are  or  shall  be  concerned  that  what  I  design 
for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind  may  be  honestly, 
prudently,  and  diligently  employed  to  those  ends  ;  as 
I  have  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  directed  by  this  my 
last  testament.'1 

The  will  was  dated  June  26th,  1711. 
When  it  was  examined  after  Dr.  Williams's 
death,  it  was  found  that  he  had  added  a 
codicil  which  was  not  witnessed,  as  well  as 
several  interlinear  alterations.  Some  litiga- 
tion was  necessary  before  the  Trustees  were 
enabled,  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  several 
trusts.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  the  Trustees  administered  the 
Trust  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  At  the  present  day  they  do  so 
on  the  lines  of  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  as  will  be  explained 
subsequently. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  what  kind  of 
work  the  Trustees  did,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Trust.  The  Minute-books  in  which 
their  proceedings  are  recorded  still  exist, 

1  The  clause  of  the  will  which  refers  to  the  Testator's 
library,  and  makes  provision  for  its  accommodation, 
is  given  at  length  in  Part  II,  p.  47. 
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complete  from  the  year  1716  except  for 
the  one  volume  dealing  with  the  years 
1814  to  1834,  which  is  missing.  The  earliest 
Minutes  are  written  in  marble  paper-backed 
foolscap  books,  very  different  from  the 
stout  volumes  in  use  at  present.  The  entries 
begin  on  Oct.  nth,  1716,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Trustees  was  held  on  Nov.  I3th  at  the 
Marine  Coffee-House.  Until  the  Library  was 
built  in  Red  Cross  Street,  the  Trustees  met 
in  various  coffee  houses  in  the  City,  c  The 
George  '  in  Ironmonger  Lane  being  often 
mentioned.  From  1729  to  1865  they  met 
regularly  at  the  Library,  in  its  first  home. 

The  business  was  for  a  long  time  mainly 
that  of  managing  the  various  estates,  solving 
legal  problems  created  by  the  way  in  which 
the  property  had  been  left,  and  dealing  with 
tenants,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed that  distance  from  London  would  be  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  consequences 
of  not  paying  their  rent. 

The  Trust  property  is  partly  in  Denbigh- 
shire, partly  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  partly 
in  London  and  Westminster,  and  consists 
of  farms  and  houses,  in  the  occupation  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  tenants  altogether. 
In  the  Minutes  of  almost  every  meeting 
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the  name  occurs  of  one  or  more  of  these, 
whose  case  needed  attention.  It  is  especially 
to  the  urban  property  of  the  Trust  that  its 
increasing  income  is  due.  As  the  leases  fell 
in,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  increasing  value  of  these 
properties  far  more  than  compensated  for 
the  contemporary  decline  in  agricultural 
rents  ;  and  it  made  possible  the  expansions 
that  will  be  recorded  in  the  sequel,  especially 
in  the  work  of  the  Library.  The  Trustees 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  they  have 
retained  their  privileges  and  recognized  their 
responsibilities  as  landlords,  and  have  not 
sought  the  easier  position  of  simple  adminis- 
trators of  a  fixed  income. 

At  first  the  business  was  transacted  by  the 
whole  body  of  Trustees  meeting  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  might  require.  The 
delegation  of  some  of  the  work  to  a  Com- 
mittee began  in  March,  1721.  This  was 
known  as  '  The  Committee,'  and  was  at 
first  an  ad  hoc  body  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  for  expediting  the  work  of  the  Trust. 
It  remained,  however,  as  a  standing  Com- 
mittee, and  is  still  active  in  the  management 
of  the  Trust  business,  though  whether  it  is 
now  represented  by  the  Estates  Committee 
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or  the  Audit  and  House  Committee  is  not 
quite  clear.  The  existing  Book  Committee 
was  not  formed  till  long  afterwards  ;  no 
separate  Minutes  of  such  Committee  were 
kept  till  1827,  but  there  had  been  a  Cata- 
logue Committee  from  time  to  time.  The 
Glasgow  College  Committee  and  the  Ministry 
and  Schools  Committee  are,  as  permanent 
bodies,  quite  recent. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Trust  the  officers 
were  a  Secretary,  a  Receiver  (under  the 
Court  of  Chancery),  and  a  Librarian.  Lists 
of  all  who  have  held  these  offices  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.  The  first  Secretary  was 
the  Rev.  John  Evans,  one  of  the  Trustees, 
and  the  legal  and  estate  business  was  done 
by  Mr.  William  Travers,  a  solicitor.  In 
1721  Mr.  Benjamin  Sheppard,  a  Trustee  and 
stepson-in-law  of  Dr.  Williams,  was  ap- 
pointed '  to  do  all  that  the  will  directed  to 
be  done  by  Mr.  Collyer.'1  He  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  Secretary  in  the  place  of 

1 '  I  will  also,  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Collyer,  senior, 
silkman,  giving  good  security,  shall  receive  and  pay 
what  the  trustees  shall  appoint.'  Mr.  Collyer,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Jan.  24,  1720-21,  declined  to 
undertake  the  duties  assigned  to  him. 
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Mr.  Evans,  and  to  have  been  the  general 
man  of  business  of  the  Trust.  Mr.  Travers 
continued  to  act  as  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 
Mr.  Sheppard  died  in  1731  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Barkstead, 
stepson  of  Dr.  Williams.  After  his  death  in 
1747  the  office  of  Secretary  was  again 
separated  from  that  of  Receiver,  and  they 
were  never  afterwards  -formally  reunited. 
The  Librarian  held  a  comparatively  subor- 
dinate post,  being  usually  a  young  bachelor 
minister  who  left  on  being  appointed  to  a 
congregation.  It  was  not  until  1869  that 
the  office  of  Librarian  was  combined  with 
that  of  Secretary  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hunter  ;  and  in  1893,  on  the  death 
of  the  then  Receiver,  Mr.  Jeremy,  the 
office  of  Receiver  was  abolished,  and  its 
duties  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  The 
duties  of  the  housekeeper,  on  the  abolition 
of  that  office  in  1912,  are  also  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  now, 
even  more  completely  than  Mr.  Sheppard 
was  in  the  early  days,  the  Trustees'  man 
of  business  for  all  purposes,  responsible 
to  them  for  everything  that  goes  on  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof  of  their  building.  It 
should  be  added  that  he  now  has  competent 
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assistance  in  discharging  his  varied  duties. 
To  return  to  the  early  Minute  Books. 
We  get  glimpses  of  other  matters  besides 
estate  business  and  reference  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  1732  there  was  trouble  with 
'  ye  Gentlewoman  who  keeps  ye  Alehouse 
next  door.'  She  rebuilt  her  premises,  and 
not  only  extended  her  front  line  several  feet 
beyond  that  of  the  Library,  but  opened  out 
a  window  looking  directly  into  the  area  of 
the  latter.  The  Trustees  did  not  like  this, 
and  also  considered  the  danger  to  the 
Library  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  new  structure 
was  of  wood.  It  was  accordingly : 

'  Resolved,  yt  a  Brick  Wall  be  built  as  high  as  ye 
Library  and  to  come  out  into  ye  Street  as  far  as  ye 
Alehouse  does.' 

The  Gentlewoman  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
talk  with  the  Trustees  before  this  drastic 
action  was  taken,  and  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment was  made. 

On  another  occasion  the  Trustees  were 
disturbed  by  receiving  a  printed  order  from 
Mr.  Smart,  the  Clerk  to  the  Lieutenancy, 
calling  on  them  to  send  a  man  with  proper 
arms  to  the  common  rendezvous  whenever 
they  should  be  required  to  do  so. 
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'  Enquiry  being  made  wt  must  be  done  in  ye  sd 
affair,  yr  being  no  firearms  belonging  to  ye  house, 
Resolved,  yt  Mr.  Welch  be  desired  to  go  wth  F.  Bark- 
stead  to  Mr.  Smart  and  acquaint  him  yt  as  ye  building 
is  designed  for  public  use  so  ye  Trustees  always  was  of 
opinion  they  wr  exempted  from  sending  out  any  person 
and  therefore  had  not  provided  any  fire  arms  and  hoped 
they  should  be  excused. 

'  Resolved,  yt  if  it  be  found  yt  ye  Trustees  are  not 
excused  from  sending  out  a  person  yt  ye  Receiver  do 
buy  a  Sett  of  Arms,  and  yt  he  take  care  when  required 
to  find  out  a  proper  person.' 

A  little  later  on  it  is  : 

'  Reported,  That  Mr.  Welch  and  he  had  waited  on 
Mr.  Smart  (Clerk  to  ye  Lieughtenancy)  and  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  ye  Trustees'  sentiments  on  ye 
affair  of  sending  out  a  man,  who  acquainted  ym  that 
ye  whole  affair  lay  intirely  in  ye  Breast  of  ye  Lieugh- 
tenancy.' 

Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of 
the  matter.  „ 

Occasionally  the  quarterly  dinners  are 
referred  to,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  them  at 
the  Library,  for  in  1731  it  was 

'  Ordered,  yt  yr  be  no  more  Dinners  at  this  place 
till  we  are  in  a  Capacity  of  having  everything  done 
within  ourselves.' 

Some   of   the   housekeeper's    bills    for   the 
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quarterly  dinners  still  exist,  from  which  it 
can  be  seen  what  provision  was  considered 
necessary.  In  the  earliest  of  them,  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  1748  there  are  items 
as  follow : — 

pipes oo.  06 

small  beer 02.  06 

bred  &  flower      03.  o6£ 

waxcandles        01.  03 

backing  the  puding oo.  02 

sewit 02.  oo 

and  gratuities  under  the  name  of  Box  Money 
are  recorded  to  the  beadle,  the  bellman,  the 
scavenger,  and  the  lampboy.  The  expen- 
diture on  household  sundries  from  ist  Sept. 
to  5th  Dec.  in  that  year  was  only  6s.  yd. 

The  charges  for  the  quarterly  dinners  ap- 
pear to  have  increased  considerably  in  later 
times.  In  1791  for  the  Christmas  dinner 
there  was  provided  inter  alia  27J-lb.  of  ham, 
24Jlb.  of  beef,  and  8  chickens.  The  number 
of  Trustees  was  then  the  same  that  it  is 
now,  viz.,  23.  The  cost  of  that  dinner  was 
£5  8s.  6d.  In  1847  the  Christmas  dinner 
bill  came  to  fy  6s.  6d.,  and  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  exceptional.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  return  to  moderation. 
But  there  is  still  kept  up  the  custom,  said  to 
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date  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Williams  himself, 
that  at  every  dinner  there  shall  be  on  the 
table  a  '  rolled  jam  pudding.'  That  has  only 
been  omitted  once  within  living  memory. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  these  things. 
Interest  of  a  different  kind  is  furnished  by 
the  estates  of  which  the  Trust  property  is 
composed.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  these  consist  of  farms  in  Denbighshire, 
Essex,  and  Suffolk,  and  of  premises  in  London 
and  Westminster. 

The  farms  in  Wales  are  clustered  together 
near  Gresford,  about  four  miles  from  Wrex- 
ham.  At  one  time  a  seat  in  Gresford  parish 
church  was  owned  by  the  Trustees  in  respect 
of  each  of  the  larger  farms,  and  such  seat 
was  marked  by  a  brass  plate.  In  the  Minutes 
for  3oth  Sept.,  1772,  we  read : 

'  Mr.  Kenrick  ordered  to  let  the  pews  in  Gresford 
Church  belonging  to  the  Trust  Estate  at  such  annual 
rents  and  take  such  other  measures  as  he  shall  think 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  and  preserve  the 
Trustees'  rights  therein.' 

These  brass  plates  are  now  fixed  to  the  oak 
panelling  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Church.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  farms  and  lands  form- 
ing the  Trust  Estate  were  bought  by  Dr. 
Williams,  or  perhaps  acquired  through  mar- 
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riage  ;  they  did  not  descend  to  him  by  inheri- 
tance. A  study  of  the  title-deeds  suggests  that 
he  got  to  know  of  desirable  properties  which 
were  heavily  mortgaged  and  that  he  stepped 
in,  paid  off  the  mortgage  and  acquired  the 
estate.  A  whole  series  of  family  histories  might 
be  constructed  from  the  title-deeds — histories 
in  which  romance,  pathos,  and  tragedy 
would  not  be  wanting.  By  far  the  oldest 
of  the  deeds  are  those  associated  with  the 
farms  at  West  Hanningfield,  in  Essex.  These 
farms  once  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  their  history  can  be  traced,  somewhat 
fragmentarily,  from  the  deeds  which  are 
still  extant.  About  sixty  of  these  are  now 
kept  in  a  separate  book.  They  are  mostly 
small  parchments,  of  which  the  earliest 
dates  from  1287,  and  the  latest  from  1532. 
The  contents  are  chiefly  indentures  of  fines, 
and  there  are  a  few  affidavits  and  a  very 
interesting  will  of  1453.  The  writing  on 
many  of  these  deeds  is  surprisingly  clear 
considering  their  age.  There  are  also  amongst 
the  deeds  of  this  and  another  estate  six 
parchments  still  bearing  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  in  more  or  less  perfect  preserva- 
tion. In  one  instance  the  Great  Seal  is 
that  used  for  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
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In  former  years,  little  care  was  taken  of 
such  relics,  and  the  seals  have  suffered 
badly,  the  parchments  have  been  creased, 
and  the  writing  in  some  places  defaced. 
They  are  now  it  is  hoped  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  resist  the  influence  of  age  and  decay. 

Of  the  properties  themselves  not  much 
needs  to  be  said.  The  Welsh  farms  and 
smaller  holdings  are  situated  in  a  fertile 
district  where  wood  and  stream  and  meadow- 
lands  combine  to  make  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. In  one  of  the  farm-houses  the  wains- 
cot over  the  fireplace  bears  the  date  of  1588. 
Several  of  the  smaller  holdings  have  no 
buildings  on  them,  and  some  are  only 
portions  of  known  extent  lying  in  the  midst 
of  larger  fields. 

The  Essex  farms  are  only  four  in  number, 
and  have  no  special  interest  except  that  of 
their  ancient  history  just  mentioned  above. 
It  is  usual  now  for  one  or  more  of  the  Trustees 
accompanied  by  the  Secretary  to  visit  the 
farms  in  Essex  and  Wales  once  a  year,  a 
duty  amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  those 
which  are  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  Trust. 

The  London  and  Westminster  property 
consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  and  sites, 
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in  several  parts  of  the  two  cities  and  of 
Hoxton.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  have 
been  pulled  down  within  recent  years  and 
replaced  by  substantial  houses,  offices,  shops, 
or  warehouses.  The  latest  to  be  rebuilt  was 
an  old  house  in  Carter  Lane,  City,  a  house 
that  probably  was  standing  in  Dr.  Williams's 
time,  and  if  so  was  known  in  1710  by  the 
sign  of  *  The  Child's  Coat.'  The  lease  for 
this  was  signed  by  Dr.  Williams  with  his 
own  hand  just  before  his  death.1  For  the 
most  part  the  Trust  property,  in  its  several 
items,  represents  now  the  same  holdings  as 
those  in  existence  when  the  Trust  was 
founded.  Some  appear  to  have  been  sold, 
and  others  rebuilt  as  just  mentioned.  On 
the  whole  the  character  of  the  tenants 
appears  to  have  improved  as  the  old  build- 
ings were  replaced  by  better  ones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
buildings  were  insured  as  early  as  1725  in 
the  '  Hand-in-Hand '  Insurance  Office,  in 
which  office  (now  amalgamated  with  the 
'  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,)  most  of 
the  Trust  property  is  still  insured. 

1  The  signature  reproduced  under  the  portrait 
forming  the  frontispiece  was  taken  from  this  lease. 
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An  account  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  first 
home  of  the  Trust  and  the  Library  was  built 
in  Red  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate. 

This  building  became  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Three  Denominations  for  a  century, 
the  regular  meeting  place  for  those  who 
directed  the  policy  of  Nonconformity.  At 
one  time  lectures  to  students  for  the  ministry 
were  delivered  here,  and  here  from  about  the 
year  1742  was  kept  the  famous  Register  of 
Births  amongst  the  Dissenters,  not  only  of 
London,  but  of  the  whole  country.  The 
original  list  of  instructions  drawn  up  for 
the  first  Librarian,  includes  a  direction  that 
he  shall  keep  a  Register  of  the  kind  described.1 
It  was  also  required  (though  not  in  the  list 
of  instructions  referred  to)  that  the  Librarian 
should  be  a  bachelor — a  provision  upon  which 
later  Trustees  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  insist. 

The  Library  building  was  the  official  home 

1  The  Register  of  Births  (and  in  some  cases  of 
Baptisms)  is  now  kept  at  Somerset  House.  Applica 
tions  are  still  often  made  at  the  Library  for  copies  of 
entries,  and  letters  on  that  business  are  occasionally 
addressed  to  Red  Cross  Street.  But  all  such  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar  General,  Somerset 
House,  London,  W.C. 
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of  the  Trust  where  anything  connected  with 
it  found  a  natural  place.  Various  relics  are 
still  in  the  possession,  and  some  even  in 
the  daily  use  of  the  Trust ;  and  in  some 
instances,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Dr.  Williams  himself.  Some  fine  pieces  of 
mahogany  furniture  came  according  to 
tradition  from  the  Hoxton  house.  The  tall 
clock  now  in  the  reading  room  did  not 
belong  to  Dr.  Williams,  but  was  made  by 
a  man  who  was  just  starting  in  business  when 
the  Library  was  built. 

In  December,  1747,  Mr.  Calamy  presented, 
together  with  a  number  of  books,  '  also  a 
large  book-case  and  an  Egyptian  mummy.' 
Old  guide  books  and  histories  of  London 
mention  a  cast  of  Cartouche,  the  great 
Parisian  robber,  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  at  the  Library,  and  the 
old  Minute-books  speak  from  time  to  time 
of  'the  Museum.'  The  Library  was  in  fact 
opened  four  and  twenty  years  before  the 
British  Museum  was  founded,  and  in  its 
early  years  was  the  appropriate  resting- 
place  for  many  objects  of  interest  not 
specially  connected  with  the  Library  proper. 
The  Trustees  no  longer  possess  a  Museum, 
and  of  the  treasures  it  contained,  some  are 
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in  the  strong  room  and  some  are  scattered 
over  the  Library.  Among  them  are  to  be 
numbered  a  glass  bowl,  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  baptism  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
which  may  well  have  served  as  the  lining  for 
some  gold  or  silver  vessel  used  as  a  font ; 
also  a  death  mask  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
doubtless  an  heirloom  in  the  Barkstead 
family,  Colonel  John  Barkstead,  the  father 
of  the  second  Mrs.  Williams's  first  husband, 
having  been  steward  of  Cromwell's  house- 
hold. A  barometer  that  belonged  to  the 
original  Library  but  had  been  dismantled  in 
one  of  the  removals  has  recently  been  re- 
paired and  brought  into  use  again. 

Other  tenants  of  the  Museum,  have,  like 
the  cast  of  Cartouche,  long  since  disappeared 
or  share  the  obscurity  of  the  cellars  with  the 
mummy  and  a  stuffed  monkey ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on  these  indications 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Library  was  re- 
garded by  those  who  established  and  con- 
tinued it.  It  began  by  being  the  collection 
of  books  of  a  large-minded  minister,  who 
had  a  great  respect  for  learning,  and  the 
home  which  contained  it  gathered  such 
accessories  of  learned  interest  as  that  minister 
might  have  valued.  Even  now,  though  the 
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number  of  volumes  is  far  larger  than  at  the 
beginning,  the  Library  keeps  something  of 
its  original  character,  and  finds  its  old 
treasures  in  no  way  out  of  keeping  with  its 
present  aims  and  activities. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  working  of  the  Trust  may  be  supple- 
mented by  a  sketch  of  the  operations  of 
the  Trust  as  they  are  carried  out  to-day. 

Those  who  stood  by  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Williams  on  January  27th,  1916,  were 
reminded  in  the  Address  of  the  Senior 
Trustee,  that  after  two  centuries  it  was 
still  found  possible  to  work  on  the  lines 
which  he  laid  down.  That  is  surely  a 
striking  proof  of  the  sound  judgment  and 
practical  sagacity  which  he  applied  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  ideas  of  benevolence. 
Neither  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  whose 
supervision  the  Trust  was  administered  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  nor  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  whom  it  is 
carried  on  now,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  essential  structure  of  the 
will.  Apart  from  a  large  number  of  special 
bequests  to  persons  or  institutions  named  in 
the  will,  and  the  life  interest  of  Mrs.  Williams 
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which  lapsed  at  her  death  in  1740,  the 
permanent  administration  of  the  Trust  in- 
cluded the  fixed  annual  payment  of  certain 
stipends  and  so  forth,  the  general  charges 
of  maintenance,  and  the  division  of  the 
residue  of  the  income  now  officially  called 
the  '  Surplus,'  in  definite  proportions  between 
a  number  of  specified  objects. 

The  fixed  payments  have  been  increased 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
times  and  circumstances,  and  as  the  funds 
of  the  Trust  allowed.  The  interpretation 
of  '  maintenance  '  has  been  generously  in- 
terpreted to  include  everything  that  was 
felt  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
Trust.  Large  grants  have  been  sanctioned 
for  the  increase  of  the  Library  (the  annual 
allowance  for  books  and  binding  now  stand- 
ing at  £600),  and  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
staff.  The  '  Surplus  '  is  still  divided  in  the 
exact  proportions  and  (with  the  exception  of 
the  provision  for  apprenticing  boys)1  de- 
voted to  the  identical  objects  laid  down  in 
the  will.  The  system  of  Quarterly  Meetings 
of  the  Trustees  is  enjoined  in  the  will,  and 
if  the  expense  of  the  meeting  and  dinner 
somewhat  exceeds  the  forty  shillings  which 
i  Vide  p.  35. 
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Dr.  Williams  allowed  to  his  Trustees  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  nowadays  very  moderate 
compared  with  what  was  expended  sixty  or 
eighty  years  ago  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  though  the  objects  of  the  Trust  now 
are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  when 
it  was  founded,  yet  time  has  altered  in  some 
respects  the  relative  importance  of  them. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Williams  enumerated  as  the  chief  objects  of 
his  beneficence  poor  ministers  and  their 
widows,  the  poor  who  were  to  receive  gifts 
of  '  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  good  practical 
books,'  divinity  students,  schools,  and  special 
preachers  in  Wales.  His  library  was  only 
mentioned  later,  and  although  he  made 
provision  for  the  books  to  be  housed  and 
looked  after,  and  intended  it  to  serve  as  a 
public  library,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  it  as  likely  to  become  very  large. 
Nowadays  the  Library  is  by  far  the  largest 
department  of  the  work  of  the  Trust,  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  benefited 
through  its  agency  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  number  of  those  who  receive 
grants  of  money  or  books.  The  Library 
is  indeed  the  only  part  of  the  Trust  where 
any  distinctive  development  seemed  possible. 
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The  Library  is  specially  dealt  with  in 
Part  II,  but  it  should  be  said  here  that  it 
is  distinguished  from  most,  if  not  all  other 
libraries,  in  that  it  is  a  lending  library  with- 
out subscription  intended  especially  for 
scholars  and  students.  Moreover  its  readers 
are  not  merely  such  as  live  in  London,  and 
can  come  for  their  books.  Readers  are  found 
all  over  the  British  Isles  to  whom  books  are 
regularly  sent ;  and,  before  the  war,  books 
were  frequently  sent  to  readers  on  the 
Continent.  When  it  is  considered  how  much 
a  minister  or  clergyman  in  a  country  place, 
far  from  a  library,  and  with  often  but  small 
means,  is  hindered  in  his  studies  for  want  of 
books,  it  will  be  realized  how  great  is  the 
boon  offered  by  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 
Nor  is  its  use  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
clerical  profession.  The  Trustees  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  exercising 
a  far  reaching  and  penetrating  influence  in 
encouraging,  supporting,  and  often  guiding 
the  more  serious  reading  of  a  wider  public. 
Nothing  more  is  asked  than  that  the  reader 
shall  pay  the  carriage  of  his  parcel  each  way, 
and  a  fine  if  the  books  are  kept  beyond  the 
time  allowed.  Any  person  of  eighteen  years 
and  upwards  is  eligible  upon  the  recommen- 
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dation  of  two  approved  guarantors.  The 
ordinary  reader  is  allowed  three  volumes  for 
one  month.  Students  engaged  in  special 
research  are  granted,  when  possible,  an  ex- 
tension of  time  and  number  of  books,  but 
only  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

In  directing  his  Trustees  how  to  dispose  of 
the  available  income  after  the  expenses  of 
administration  were  paid,  Dr.  Williams 
ordered  that  a  fifth  part  should  be  set  aside 
for  grants  to  poor  ministers,  a  tenth  to 
ministers'  widows,  an  eighth  to  books  for 
the  poor,  an  eighth  to  divinity  students, 
an  eighth  to  schools,  an  eighth  for  binding 
apprentices,  and  (the  will  continues) 

'  The  residue  of  the  profits  arising  from  my  real  and 
personal  estate,  I  will  shall  be  paid  by  my  said  Trustees 
to  such  educated  persons  of  sound  judgment  and 
sober  principles,  as  they  shall  nominate  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  in  Wales;  a  third  in  South  Wales,  the 
other  two  parts  in  North  Wales.' 

The  first  appointments  are  made  in  the  will. 
The  grants  to  ministers  (who  are  required 
to  be  '  moderate  and  orthodox ')  usually 
vary  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  and  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  grants  may  be  made  in  a 
year.  They  are  never  given  merely  in 
augmentation  of  salary,  but  are  intended  to 
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help  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  meet  some 
sudden  expense,  as  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  the  like.  Even  so,  it  has  sometimes  been 
asked  whether  there  is  much  use  in  giving 
a  dole  of  a  few  pounds,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  wiser  to  give  a  larger  amount  to  a 
smaller  number  of  persons.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  these  grants  are  made  to 
ministers  so  poor  that  even  five  pounds  bears 
a  large  proportion  to  their  whole  income. 
The  majority  of  those  who  receive  grants 
have  an  income  of  less  than  £100  per  annum. 
In  a  case  recently  dealt  with  the  annual 
income  was  stated  to  be  less  than  £27 ! 
Where  there  is  such  poverty  the  gifts  of  the 
Trust  may  well  be  a  godsend.  The  gift  is 
never  treated  as  an  annuity,  although  it  is 
occasionally  repeated  for  two  or  three 
years,  as  when  it  is  given  to  help  to  keep  a 
child  at  school. 

The  grants  to  widows  are  less  numerous  as 
the  available  fund  is  smaller.  There  is  no 
restriction  to  persons  of  orthodox  opinions  ; 
but,  in  practice,  the  majority  are  widows 
of  orthodox  ministers.  The  Trustees  have 
sometimes  allowed  the  grant  to  a  widow  to 
become  a  virtual  annuity  ;  but  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ministers^  the  grants  are  made  annu- 
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ally  as  may  be  justified  by  the  circumstances, 
and  each  grant  is  for  one  year  only. 

The  next  object  of  benefaction  is  that 
described  in  the  will  as  the  gift  of  '  Bibles, 
catechisms,  and  good  practical  books.'  By 
*  practical  books '  books  of  edification  and 
simple  piety  are  meant,  much  as  we  still 
speak  of  a  '  practical '  sermon.  But  a 
question  may  well  arise  as  to  the  class  of 
person  meant  by  the  '  poor.'  The  prevalent 
conception,  however,  that  '  the  poor '  in 
Dr.  Williams's  time  were  almost  necessarily 
illiterate  is  certainly  exaggerated.  Dr.  John 
Hall  (A.D.  1633-1710),  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who 
was  almost  exactly  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Williams,  left  a  very  similar  bequest,  and 
Dr.  Williams  himself,  as  we  shall  see,  made 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  poor  children 
to  read.  There  would  surely  be  many 
similar  agencies  at  work,  and  the  history  of 
horn  and  chap  book  shows  that  they  were 
not  without  effect.  Moreover  Dr.  Williams's 
own  Testament  contains  an  interesting  piece 
of  evidence  that  many  of  the  '  poor  '  who 
had  never  learned  to  write,  might  yet  be 
able  to  read. 

In  practice  no  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  has  been  more  varied  from 
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time  to  time,  and  few  have  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  than  this  question  of  the  grants 
of  books.  At  present  the  fund  is  devoted 
mainly  to  gifts  of  books  to  poor  ministers 
or  lay  preachers,  or  libraries  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  But  the  books  given 
are  not  restricted  to  the  kinds  specified  by 
Dr.  Williams.  The  Trustees  try  to  help  a 
struggling  preacher  with  an  equipment  for 
study,  often  some  great  work  of  reference, 
such  as  Hastings'  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 
This  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  the  phrase 
'  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  good  practical 
books ' ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  foreign  to  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  times  and  the 
circles  in  which  Dr.  Williams  lived.  For 
there  was,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a 
society  whose  express  object  was  to  make 
just  such  gifts  of  books  to  ministers  as  are 
made  now.  Many  of  those  whom  he  chose 
for  his  first  Trustees  were  members  of  this 
society,  possibly  he  was  a  supporter  of  it  him- 
self. Some  of  the  correspondence  and  other 
records  of  this  society  including,  for  several 
years,  the  list  of  subscribers  and  the  detail 
of  the  grants  (Baxter's  Works  taking  a  pro- 
minent place  in  them)  are  in  the  archives  of 
the  Trust,  and  it  may  rightly  be  regarded 
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as  of  close  kin  to  Dr.  Williams' s  own  activi- 
ties and  dispositions.  In  any  case  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Trust,  with  its  present 
generous  interpretation  of  the  founder's 
words,  does  an  amount  of  substantial  good 
which  would  surely  have  pleased  him. 
The  grants  are  made  either  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  individual  Trustees  or  of  a 
Committee  who  consider  applications  sent 
in  to  them  ;  but  all  are  finally  the  gift  of  the 
Trustees  collectively. 

Dr.  Williams  seems  to  have  thought  of 
helping  his  brother  ministers  at  all  stages 
of  their  career.  Having  set  aside  something 
for  their  poverty,  for  the  relief  of  their 
widows,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
studies,  he  turned  his  attention  to  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Two  sets  of 
scholarships  are  now  offered  by  the  Trustees, 
both  intended  for  men  going  into  the  minis- 
try amongst  Protestant  Dissenters.  Those 
of  the  one  set  are  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  Glasgow.  The  Trustees  appoint 
the  scholars,  and  the  will  provides  that  in 
case  of  the  qualifications  being  equal  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  the  sons  of  poor 
Presbyterian  ministers;  but  the  funds  out 
of  which  the  scholarships  are  paid  are 
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held  and  administered  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  candidates  must  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will  be  '  of  South  Britain.' 
Two  of  these  scholarships  are  usually  granted 
each  year. 

The  other  scholarships  are  for  graduate 
students,  and  are  to  be  held  at  some  ap- 
proved theological  college.  They  are  given 
upon  the  results  of  an  examination  held 
every  year  by  examiners  chosen  by  the 
Trustees. 

Usually  two  of  these  scholarships  are 
offered  and  won  each  year  and  there  is 
generally  a  fair  competition  amongst  pro- 
mising young  men  from  the  leading  Noncon- 
formist colleges. 

The  benefactions  under  the  head  of 
schools  were  originally  applied  to  the  support 
of  schoolmasters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  Wales,  where  Dr. 
Williams  was  born,  and  where  much  of  his 
property  lies.  The  early  records  of  the 
Trust  contain  frequent  reference  to  the  ill 
will  shown  towards  these  schoolmasters, 
who  were  Dissenters,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
pjaces  where  they  held  their  schools.  Each 
teacher  was  to  receive  a  stipend  of  £8  per 
annum  and  his  duty  was  to  teach  twenty 
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poor  children  to  read  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  religion.  In  Wrexham, 
however,  the  salary  was  to  be  £15,  the 
number  of  children  twenty-five,  and  the 
instructive  provision  is  made  that  they  are 
not  only  to  be  taught  to  read  '  but  also  such 
of  them  taught  to  write  as  are  willing  to 
learn.'  Copies  of  the  Bible,  the  Assembly 
Catechism,  and  Dr.  Williams's  book  on  the 
Vanity  of  Childhood  and  Youth  were  to  be 
given  to  the  children  when  they  could 
repeat  the  Catechism. 

In  1875  under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  the  payments  to  these 
teachers,  then  amounting  to  £220  per  annum, 
the  cost  of  the  books  to  be  given  to  the 
pupils  estimated  at  £5  per  annum,  and 
the  eighth  of  the  '  Surplus  '  assigned  to  the 
apprenticing  of  boys1  were  consolidated  for 
educational  purposes;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  out  of  the  annual  sum  thus  arising  £55 
should  be  paid  each  year  to  a  teacher  at 
Wrexham  and  the  remainder  to  a  girls 
school  to  be  established  at  Dolgelley,  and 
which  was  to  be  called  '  Dr.  Williams's 
School,'  the  Governors  of  the  school  to  be 
ten  in  number,  six  being  appointed  by  the 
i  See  p.  35. 
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Dr.  Williams's  Trustees  and  four  by  the 
Dolgelley  School  Board. 

The  £55  paid  to  Wrexham  was  for  a  time 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  British  School 
there,  and  since  the  closing  of  that  school 
it  was  spent  in  securing  free  places  for 
scholars  in  the  Board  School.  Since  Board 
Schools  were  made  free,  the  funds  have 
provided  Exhibitions  for  boys  and  girls 
leaving  the  Elementary  Schools  and  going  to 
the  Secondary  School.  The  Girls  School  at 
Dolgelley  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  from  time  to  time.  It  now  takes 
very  high  rank  among  the  Secondary  Schools 
in  Wales,  and  it  always  attracts  a  consider- 
able number  of  pupils  from  England.  The 
curriculum  has  been  extended,  and  there  are 
now  leaving  Exhibitions  tenable  at  any 
University.  The  Governors  are  now  thirteen, 
five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  Dr.  Williams's 
Trustees. 

Dr.  Williams,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
born  at  or  near  Wrexham,  and  through- 
out his  life  his  heart  was  always  warm 
towards  Wales.  We  have  seen  that  he 
directed  his  Trustees  to  appoint  '  persons  of 
sober  and  moderate  principles  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  in  Wales.'  The  practice  now  is 
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to  invite  men  of  experience  and  ability  to 
become  '  special  ministers,'  and  to  undertake 
work  in  their  neighbourhood  with  the  object 
of  helping  weak  and  struggling  churches.  A 
fixed  stipend  is  given  for  this  work,  and  a 
report  received.  The  appointment  is  for  one 
year  only,  but  is  generally  renewed.  The 
usual  term  is  five  or  six  years. 

There  are  other  objects  supported  by  Dr. 
Williams's  bequests,  but  not  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Trustees.  In  the 
case  of  certain  small  benefactions  they  merely 
act  as  a  channel  through  which  a  definite  pay- 
ment is  made  to  a  definite  person  without 
exercise  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  depen- 
dent even  on  their  approval.  Thus  they  pay 
a  fixed  sum  to  certain  Trustees  in  Ireland  to 
be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  an 
Irish  preacher,  meaning  a  person  to  preach 
in  the  Irish  tongue  for  the  conversion  of 
Roman  Catholics.  Perhaps  this  provision 
may  some  day  be  modified,  as  was  another 
provision  enjoining  the  reprinting  of  Dr. 
Williams's  own  writings.1  The  money  which 

1  He  had  directed  in  his  will  that  what  he  had  written 
should  be  reprinted  at  frequent  intervals,  till  the  end 
of  the  two  thousand  years.  Five  of  his  works  were  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  Vanity  of  Childhood 
and  Youth  into  Welsh. 
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would  have  been  applied  to  that  object  is 
now  spent  in  making  grants  for  educational 
purposes  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  work  done  now  by  the 
Dr.  Williams  Trust.  Without  being  such  as 
to  cover  a  very  wide  field  of  philanthropy  it 
does  in  a  quiet  way  a  great  amount  of  good. 
If  the  founder  knows  what  is  being  done  at 
the  present  day  by  his  Trustees  and  their 
officers,  he  knows  that  it  is  being  done  by 
those  who  honour  him  for  a  good  friend  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  who  feel  themselves 
honoured  in  being  allowed  a  share  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  which  he  began. 
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BRIEF  allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  clause  in  the  founder's  will  re- 
lating to  the  Library.  Coming  as  it  does  at 
the  end  of  that  lengthy  document,  it  reads 
like  an  afterthought.  It  is  separated  from  the 
other  provisions  not  only  by  the  general  in- 
structions to  the  Trustees,  but  even  by  the 
clause  relating  to  the  contingent  interest  of 
the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.1  It 
may  help  us  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Doctor's  intentions  to  examine  the  clause 
in  detail.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

4  And  as  to  my  library,  my  will  is,  that  duplicates 
and  useless  books,  and  unfit  to  be  set  in  a  public  library, 
be  given  away  to  such  as  they  may  be  useful  to,  and 
want  them,  (my  dear  Wife  reserving  what  are  hers), 
the  residue  I  appoint  for  a  public  library,  whereto  such 
as  my  trustees  appoint  shall  have  access,  for  the 
perusal  of  any  book  in  the  place  where  they  are  lodged  : 
and  I  ordain  my  executors,  with  the  advice  of  my 
trustees,  to  purchase  some  or  other  freehold  edifice, 

1  See  page  10. 
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in  some  cheap  and  convenient  place,  without  or  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  (as  a  throwster's  work- 
house, or  the  like),  with  one  room  for  a  single  person, 
whom  they  my  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  trust 
to  keep  the  said  books,  whereof  two  catalogues  shall 
be  kept ;  one  by  the  keeper  of  the  library,  one  by  such 
as  the  trustees  shall  name  of  their  own  number, 
(wherein  any  other  person's  gift  of  books  may  be  in- 
serted, under  them  the  names  of  such  donors  as  shall 
add  to  the  said  library)  :  and  the  said  trustees  shall 
pay  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the  said1  library -keeper, 
(a  young  preacher  seems  fittest  for  it) ,  giving  security 
for  his  fidelity,  and  attendance  in  such  times  as  they 
appoint.  But  if  no  fit  edifice  can  be  procured, 
then  a  small  piece  of  ground  shall  be  bought,  and  a 
building  erected  for  this  purpose,  not  pompous  or  too 
large  .  .  .  And  the  said  trustees  are  to  keep  the  said 
bought  or  built  edifice  in  repair,  and  at  due  times  a 
fire  to  preserve  the  said  books.' 

On  the  death  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Bates  in 
1699,  Dr.  Williams  had  purchased  entire  his 
valuable  library,  and  had  added  to  it  his 
own  collection.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 

i  The  '  young  preacher '  was  not  of  course  expected 
to  live  upon  his  ten  pounds  per  annum.  It  was  merely 
intended  to  supplement  his  ministerial  salary.  But 
from  the  first  the  post  was  no  sinecure,  involving  as  it 
did  the  Librarian's  attendance  for  six  hours  a  day  on 
four  days  in  the  week.  His  salary  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  increased  to  £20  from  the  very  beginning,  at  first 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Trustees,  and  later  by  an  order 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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the  purpose  of  the  clause  referring  to  the 
Library  was  little  more  than  to  preserve 
intact  these  two  collections  without  unduly 
encroaching  upon  the  funds  set  aside  for 
other  purposes,  nearer  perhaps  to  the  Doc- 
tor's heart. 

Defoe,  indeed,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Williams,  published  anonymously  in 
1718,  says, 

'  I  have  been  told  that  the  Doctor  design'd  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  Dissenters  to  leave  Legacies  to  the 
said  Library,  either  in  Books  or  Money,  to  buy  such 
new  and  valuable  Books,  as  shall  come  out  after  his 
Decease.  .  .  .which  recommendation,  if  it  be  followed, 
may  in  time  render  this  the  compleatest  Library  in 
Britain.'1 

But  the  minute  detail  as  to  the  two  cata- 
logues, the  fire  c  at  due  times,'  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  throwster's  (i.e.,  a  silk- 
twister's)  workhouse,  the  small  allowance  for 
the  library  keeper  and  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  growth  apart  from  casual  gifts, 
make  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  develop- 
ment such  as  that  suggested  by  Defoe  was 
contemplated  by  Dr.  Williams. 

i  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  eminent  conduct  of  that 
learned  and  reverend  divine,  Daniel  Williams,  D.D., 
London.  Printed  for  S.  Curll,  1718.  p,  57. 
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However  that  may  be,  the  Trustees  at 
any  rate  seized  upon  the  idea  of  a  '  public 
library ' ;  decided  that  no  '  fit  edifice ' 
could  be  procured  ;  erected,  and  in  part  paid 
for  out  of  their  own  pockets,  a  building 
(opened  to  the  public  in  1729)  which,  if  not 
exactly  '  pompous  '  was  certainly,  judged  by 
the  founder's  instructions,  '  too  large ' ; 
and,  while  building  operations  were  in 
progress,  not  only  compiled  but  printed 
(1727)  a  catalogue  of  the  original  Library  in 
the  hope  that  other  '  munificent  and  public 
spirited  persons  and  lovers  of  literature 
might  be  excited  to  contribute  to  its  aug- 
mentation.' 

No  praise  is  too  high  for  the  Trustees  at 
this  period.  Severely  hampered  by  want  of 
funds,  they  set  themselves  to  the  apparently 
impossible  task  of  keeping  the  Library  alive. 
They  established  a  custom,  amounting  almost 
to  a  rule,  by  which  every  lay  Trustee  on  his 
election  gave  a  donation  of  £10  for  the 
purchase  of  books  ;  many  of  the  clerical 
Trustees  made  handsome  bequests  from  their 
own  libraries ;  and  there  was  a  fair,  though 
by  no  means  considerable,  response  to  the 
various  appeals  for  donations  from  without. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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it  was  felt  by  the  Trustees  that  some  drastic 
steps  should  be  taken  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  needs  of  the  Library. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1793  a  special  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion a  three  page  leaflet  was  drawn  up  for 
distribution.  After  emphasizing  the  absence 
of  any  provision  for  growth  under  the 
founder's  will,  it  continues : — 

'  It  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,  but  that  it 
would  be  honourable  to  the  Dissenters,  and  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  Literature  among  them,  that  a  Public 
Library,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  appropriated 
to  their  use,  should  consist  of  a  numerous  Collection 
of  valuable  and  well-chosen  books.  ...  It  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  desired,  that  those  liberal-minded 
persons,  who  may  be  inclined  to  promote  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Library,  should  make  such  donations  for 
the  purpose  as  they  may  judge  proper.' 

The  use  of  the  term  '  Dissenters,'  which 
was  conspicuously  absent  from  the  clause  in 
the  will,  is  specially  noticeable,  and  leads 
one  to  consider  how  far  the  name  '  Dissenters 
Library,'  frequently  applied  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  an  appropriate  one. 

Defoe,  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
doubtless  had  in  his  mind  an  institution 
which  should  be  to  the  Dissenters  what  Sion 
College  was  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
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Church.  Nor  could  anything  have  been 
more  natural.  During  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  they  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Sion  College,  along 
with  other  ecclesiastical  properties  ;  the 
elder  Calamy,  whose  grandson,  the  historian 
of  Nonconformity,  was  one  of  the  original 
Trustees,  had  been  a  Dean  of  the  College, 
and  Dr.  Bates  himself  had  been  one  of  the 
seven  Curators,  who  form  the  governing 
body.1 

It  is  only  another  proof  of  the  founder's 
large  charity  that  when  the  tables  were  again 
turned,  and  presbyter  gave  place  once  more 
to  priest,  he  did  not  retaliate  by  limiting  his 
own  foundation  in  similar  fashion,  but  rather 
showed  clearly  by  the  wide  permission 
6  whereto  such  as  my  trustees  appoint  shall 
have  access '  that  it  was  not  his  intention, 
as  it  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the 
Trustees,  to  limit  the  use  of  the  Library  to 
the  Dissenters. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  circle 
to  which  the  Library  appealed  was,  for  one 

1  The  Library  possesses  the  copy  of  the  Sion  College 
Catalogue  (1650)  presented  to  Dr.  Bates  in  his  official 
capacity,  with  formal  inscription. 
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reason  or  another,  a  very  narrow  one.  As 
early  as  the  year  1731  the  strict  undenomina- 
tionalism  of  the  founder's  instruction  was 
qualified  by  the  order  'That  all  Pastors 
and  settled  Assistants  of  the  Three  Denomin- 
ations of  Dissenters  ...  be  admitted  to  a 
constant  use  of  the  Library  according  to 
the  Rules.'  A  further  narrowing  influence 
was  the  foundation  in  1753  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  transference  to  that  institu- 
tion in  1759  of  the  copyright  privilege 
attached  to  the  Royal  Library  seemed  to 
strike  a  death  blow  at  the  older  unendowed 
and  unprivileged  foundation  as  a  '  public 
library.'  But,  in  principle  at  least,  the 
appeal  is  always  to  the  wider  public.  We 
see  it  in  the  circular  of  1793  which  speaks  of 
4  such  Authors,  whether  Dissenters  or  others, 
as  may  be  inclined  to  increase  the  Library  ' ; 
we  see  it  again  in  the  rules  prefixed  to  the 
Catalogue  of  1801,  where  the  special  privi- 
lege afforded  to  pastors  of  the  Three  De- 
nominations is  withdrawn  ;  it  appears  in  the 
preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  1841,  which 
speaks  of  the  Library  as  '  open  without 
distinction  to  persons  of  all  classes  and 
parties.' 

And   yet   throughout   the   whole   of   this 
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period  the  evidence  of  the  *  Register  of 
Books  Borrowed '  all  goes  to  show  how  small 
was  the  use  made  of  the  Library  by  the 
general  public.  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Aikin,  Mr. 
Barbauld,  the  names  repeat  themselves  with 
wearisome  monotony.  If  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  we  shall  find  it  clearly  put  in  a 
letter  dated  December  loth,  1838,  addressed 
by  Mr.  James  Yates  to  his  fellow  Trustees, 
in  which  he  suggests  the  transference  of 
the  main  bulk  of  the  books  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Library 
from  a  general  to  a  special  collection,  devot- 
ing itself  to  some  one  specific  department  of 
learning.  '  With  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  Library,'  writes  Mr.  Yates,  '  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  collection  of  the  most  indefinite 
and  miscellaneous  character  ;  and  yet  not 
of  a  character  suited  to  answer  the  only  end 
which  can  be  supposed  to  be  contemplated 
under  its  present  management,  viz.,  the 
supply  of  useful  and  agreeable  matter  for 
reading  to  the  Trustees  and  their  families 
and  friends.'  Perhaps  Mr.  Yates  had  been 
examining  the  Register,  and  had  seen  that 
on  September  20th  of  this  very  year  '  Mrs. 
Godwin,  by  order  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,' 
had  borrowed  c  Culpepper's  London  Dis- 
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pensatory  '  and  c  Cogan's  Haven  of  Health.' 
It  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  in  the  same 
year  Benjamin  Hanbury,  then  engaged  upon 
his  '  Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the 
Independents  and  Congregationalists '  was 
not  only  referring  to  but  borrowing  such 
books  as  Paget's  '  Answer  to  the  Complaints 
of  Will.  Best'  (1635),  Bradshaw's  'English 
Puritanisme  '  (1641) ;  and  Morton's  c  New 
England's  Memorial '  (1669),  books  which 
could  probably  not  have  been  borrowed  from 
any  other  library  in  the  kingdom ;  while  in 
the  previous  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  the  well- 
known  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  was  able  to 
borrow  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  Crosby's  c  History 
of  the  Baptists  '  on  the  order  of  Mr.  Yates 
himself.  Such  cases  are,  however,  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  A  Library 
which  was  opened  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  its  centenary  con- 
tained less  than  seventeen  thousand,  was 
not  likely  to  attract  the  general  reading 
public.  Even  this  small  growth  was  the 
result,  not  of  careful  selection,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  promiscuous  donations.  The 
'  Dissenters'  Library '  had  to  wait  till  1774 
before  it  possessed  a  copy  of  Calamy's 
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4  Ejected  Ministers,'  published  in  its  com- 
plete form  in  the  years  1713-27,  and  even 
then  was  indebted  to  the  chance  generosity 
of  an  unknown  donor.  It  is  only  in  this 
bicentenary  year  of  the  Trust,  that  we  have 
acquired  for  the  library  a  copy  of  the  one 
volume  '  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  His- 
tory of  his  life  and  times,'  published  in  1702, 
with  its  prodigious  '  ninth  chapter  '  of  over 
three  hundred  pages,  or  almost  half  the 
book,  which  contains  the  account  of  the 
ejected  ministers  in  its  original  form. 

The  '  Visitors'  Book  '  tells  the  same  tale 
as  the  '  Book  of  Benefactors '  and  the  '  Register 
of  Books  Borrowed.'  Occasionally  we  find 
the  name  of  some  interesting  stranger,  such 
as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  visited  the 
Library  on  July  I2th,  1859.  Historians  of 
Nonconformity  such  as  Prof.  Lorimer,  Dr. 
Waddington,  Dr.  McCrie,  and  Dr.  Dexter 
were  fairly  frequent  visitors,  often  coming 
several  times  in  quick  succession  when 
engaged  upon  some  particular  question  on 
which  the  Library  treasures  could  throw 
light ;  but  the  wider  public  is  conspicuously 
absent. 

John  James  Tayler,  writing  in  1845,  says, 
*  There  is  an  old  Dissenting  Library  in  Red 
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Cross  Street,  founded  by  Dr.  Williams,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  which  contains  some  books  which  I 
wished  to  see.'1  Seven  years  earlier  he  writes, 
*  I  then  dined  with  the  Trustees  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Fund,  at  the  Library  in  Red  Cross 
Street.  The  room  where  we  dined  is  hung 
round  with  the  portraits  of  celebrated  Non- 
conformist divines,  from  the  time  of  Baxter 
to  that  of  Dr.  Rees.  This  sort  of  scenery  is 
much  to  my  antiquarian  taste.'2 

Such  quotations  only  confirm  the  evidence 
of  the  Registers.  In  each  case  the  sugges- 
tion is  not  of  a  live  concern,  but  of  an  ancient 
and  venerable  institution,  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  rare  old  volumes 
and  manuscripts  either  unique  or  at  least  not 
easily  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Looking  back  we  may  be  thankful  that 
nothing  came  of  Mr.  Yates's  suggestion,  or 
of  the  similar  proposal  made  from  the  side  of 
the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi 
in  1863.  But  one  must  admit  that  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  them  at  the  time. 

But  meanwhile  other  forces  were  coming 

1  Letters  of  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.,  2  vols.  1872. 
Vol.  I,  p.  221. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  I,  p.  179, 
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into  play.  The  income  of  the  Trust  had  largely 
increased,  so  that  in  1805  and  again  in  1830 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  able  to  authorize 
the  application  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  Trust  to  the  purchase  of  books. 
This  annual  grant,  small  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally increasing,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Library.  It 
was  followed  in  1864  by  an  even  more  im- 
portant event,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  the 
building  in  Red  Cross  Street  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Co.,  which  led  in  1865  to 
the  removal  of  the  Library  to  Bloomsbury. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  first  home 
of  the  Trust  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
some  picture  of  it.  Mr.  Jeremy  describes  it 
as  containing  '  two  large  committee  rooms,  a 
noble  reception  room  of  fine  proportions,  well 
suited  for  public  meetings,  together  with  a 
capacious  room  for  the  Library  besides  house- 
keeper's rooms.'  In  Maitland's  '  History  of 
London  '  (1739)  it  is  described  as  '  a  magnifi- 
cent building  .  .  .  with  a  stately  and  spacious 
room  therein,  capacious  enough  for  the  recep- 
tion of  forty  thousand  volumes.'  '  Magnifi- 
cent '  is  hardly  the  adjective  one  would  apply 
to  either  exterior  or  interior  as  shown  in  the 
two  old  prints  which  are  here  reproduced,  and 
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the  'forty  thousand  volumes'  must  have  been 
an  architect's  and  not  a  librarian's  estimate. 
At  any  rate  a  living  witness1  remembers  that 
shortly  before  the  removal,  when  the  books 
amounted  to  22,000  volumes,  almost  exactly, 
the  Library  had  already  spread  out  of  the 
*  spacious  room '  into  other  parts  of  the 
building.  But  certainly  the  building  com- 
bined an  entire  absence  of  pretentiousness 
with  a  fine  air  of  quiet,  old-fashioned  dignity, 
which  the  Library  has  scarcely  maintained 
in  its  subsequent  homes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
print  that  the  Library  proper  was  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  reading- 
room  of  to-day.  It  differs  however  in  being 
less  lofty,  having  no  gallery  and  only  a  few 
feet  between  the  ceiling  and  the  tall  massive 
cases,  standing  out,  as  at  present,  to  form  a 
succession  of  bays.  In  the  matter  of 
lighting,  the  old  reading-room  had  a  very 
decided  advantage,  the  bays  on  the  left  of 
the  picture  ran  along  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, the  end  of  each  bay  being  occupied  by 
a  large  and  airy  window.  The  bays  on  the 
right  no  doubt  had  books  on  all  three  sides, 
but  the  loss  of  the  windows  was  compensated 

1  Rev.  A.  Gordon,  M.A. 
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for  by  a  series  of  sky-lights.  This  attention 
to  the  question  of  lighting  was,  indeed,  of 
considerable  importance  in  view  of  the 
original  rule  VI,  '  That  the  Library  be  never 
shown  by  candle-light.' 

The  portrait  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  in 
the  place  of  honour  over  the  fireplace,  is  that 
of  the  founder,  flanked  as  to-day,  by  the  por- 
traits of  the  second  Mrs.  Williams  and  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Francis  Barkstead,  senior. 
There,  too,  are  the  two  pedestal  reading- 
desks  which  appear  again  in  the  illustration  of 
the  present  reading-room,  and  which  carried 
the  catalogues  till  a  few  months  ago. 

The  print  is  dated  1826,  but  there  had 
probably  been  little  change  in  the  general 
arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  room 
since  the  building  was  first  opened  almost  a 
century  earlier.  It  carries  the  mind  straight 
back  over  the  intervening  years  to  the 
original  rules  drawn  up  for  the  first  Librarian, 
dated  April  2oth,  1730,  in  which  it  is  ordered 
1  That  the  books  in  Dr.  Williams's  catalogue 
be  placed  in  the  8  stalls  next  the  street,  and 
be  kept  there  entire  ' — an  act  of  piety  and 
respect,  which  might  well  have  been  perpetu- 
ated, or  which  might  even  now  be  revived, 
should  circumstances  make  it  practicable. 
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Those  were  quiet  leisurely  days,  when  the 
Trustees  busied  themselves  with  many 
details  of  administration,  which  are  now  more 
conveniently  left  to  the  discretion  of  their 
officers.  To  the  founder's  instruction  '  and 
at  due  times  a  fire  to  preserve  the  said  books,' 
the  Trustees  solemnly  added  a  rider  '  that 
the  three  fire  places  in  the  Library  be  used 
successively.' 

The  first  care-taker,  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  was 
chosen  '  to  live  at  and  attend  to,  the  affairs 
of  the  Library  on  the  following  terms  : — 

'  That  he  make  the  Librarian's  bed  and  dress  his 
victuals  and  go  of  his  errands. 

'That  he  keep  all  the  rooms  clean  and  the  books 
dusted. 

'  The  husband  or  wife  to  be  always  in  the  way.' 

And  at  a  later  date  definite  and  minute  in- 
structions were  given  that  the  caretaker 
should  devote  one  day  in  every  fortnight  to 
dusting  the  books  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Librarian,  so  that  every  book  in  the 
Library  should  be  dusted  at  least  once  in 
six  months. 

One  wonders  whether  it  was  the  innocent 
looking  pair  of  steps  seen  in  the  foreground 
of  the  old  print,  which  formed  the  subject 
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of  the  following  stately  entry  in  the  General 
Minutes  of  the  Trust  :— 

'  Sep.  30,  1761.  Ordered  :  That  it  might  be  refer'd 
to  Mr.  Mount,  Dr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Mr.  Pickard  or  any  three  of  them  to  purchase  a 
adder  for  the  use  of  the  Library.' 

and  again  three  months  later  : — 

'Dec.  30,  1761.  Mr.  Pope  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  it  had  been  referred  to  purchase  a 
ladder  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  that  the  ladder  had 
not  yet  been  purchased,  but  that  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  purchase  one  before  the  next  Quarterly 
meeting.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
look  back  into  this  haunt  of  ancient  peace, 
before  following  the  Library  in  its  rapid 
growth  through  the  half  century  which 
succeeded  its  removal  from  Red  Cross 
Street  in  1865. 


II 
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When  Mr.  Yates  made  it  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  Library  that  its  contents 
were  '  of  a  most  indefinite  and  miscellaneous 
character '  the  Book  Committee  replied  as 
follows  : — 

'  They  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Williams  intended  his 
Library  not  exclusively  but  principally  for  the  use  of 
persons  whose  profession  or  taste  leads  them  to  the 
study  of  Theology,  and  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  it. 
But  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  best  works 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  excluded. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  while  Theology  should  always 
occupy  the  principal  place,  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge  should  in  succession  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present 
state  of  advancement.' 

The  Library  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
primarily  a  specialist's  library.  There  is  no 
department,  not  even  that  of  theology,  in 
which  the  advanced  research  student  will 
not  find  himself  arrested  before  he  has  gone 
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very  far.  On  the  other  hand  the  general 
reader,  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  in  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  sociology,  general  litera- 
ture, or  almost  any  subject  except  pure 
science,  will  find  ample  material  to  supply 
his  wants. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  Library  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  private  gener- 
osity of  the  Trustees  and  their  co-religionist 
friends,  it  was  natural  that  the  sections 
dealing  with  Nonconformist  history  and 
theology  should  attain  a  position  of  excep- 
tional importance. 

But  when  the  regular  Chancery  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  books  gave  the  Book  Com- 
mittee a  fuller  power  of  directing  the  lines 
along  which  the  Library  should  develop, 
by  taking  up  the  position  indicated  in  their 
reply  to  Mr.  Yates,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  carrying  out  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  intention  of  the  founder,  but 
were  also  perpetuating  the  character  of  the 
original  collection. 

This  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
combined  libraries  of  Dr.  Williams  himself 
and  of  Dr.  Bates.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
books  have  a  name  in  them,  and  it  is  dan- 
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gerous  to  jump  to  conclusions  from  a  few 
isolated  instances.  But  judging  from  a 
certain  number  of  autographs,  and  from  what 
is  known  of  the  two  doctors,  it  may  be  taken 
that  generally  speaking  the  choice  editions 
of  the  classics  and  other  books  which  appeal 
to  the  bibliophile  are  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Bates,  the  solid  theology  from  that  of 
Dr.  Williams  himself. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  classical  literature  and 
theology  that  the  Library  is  rich.  There  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  French,  Italian,  and 
even  Spanish  literature,  of  history,  memoirs, 
and  belles-lettres,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  secular  English  literature,  plays,  and 
the  like,  than  one  would  naturally  expect. 
It  has  never  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  suggested  that  we  may  owe  the  bulk  of 
these,  as  well  as  a  large  share  in  the  general 
endowment  of  the  Trust,  to  the  doctor's 
widow.  The  second  Mrs.  Williams,  Mistress 
Barkstead,  came  of  good  Huguenot  stock, 
and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  portraits  of 
herself  and  her  first  husband  to  see  that  she 
was  a  person  not  only  of  substance  but  of 
quality.  She  may  well  have  brought  from 
her  first  husband  a  good  gentleman's  library, 
as  well  as  a  fortune. 

F 
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If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  it  makes  it  all 
the  more  appropriate  to  be  able  to  record 
that  women  were  admitted  to  the  use  of  the 
Library  at  least  as  early  as  1794,  when  Miss 
Sarah  Thompson,  by  order  of  Dr.  Towers 
borrowed  Dr.  Robertson's  '  History  of 
Charles  V,'  and  Dr.  Blair's  '  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric ' ;  and  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  Librarian  with  regular 
help,  a  woman  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Assistant  Librarian.1 

We  may  therefore  set  down  to  circum- 
stances rather  than  design  the  growth  within 
this  miscellaneous  collection  of  one  small 
but  most  valuable  specialist's  department. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Library  was  the  natural  depository  for 
printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  portraits 
relating  to  Nonconformity.  But  this  depart- 
ment cannot  fairly  be  traced  either  to  Dr. 
Williams  or  Dr.  Bates.  Its  nucleus  was 
formed  by  the  rare  collection  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  pamphlets,  relating  to  the  early 
struggles  of  the  Puritans,  acquired  by  the 
Library  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Evans, 

1  This  was  in  1886,  when  Miss  Darley  was  appointed 
to  the  post,  which  she  still  holds.  Many  readers  will 
recognise  her  in  the  photograph  of  the  reading-room. 
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1730.  These  include  several  Marprelate 
tracts,  a  few  tracts  by  Penry,  and  a  very 
scarce  tract  by  Robert  Browne,  the  father  of 
Congregationalism.  From  the  library  of 
Dr.  Evans  came  also  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Evans  Manuscript,'  a  statistical  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  Dissenting  churches  through- 
out England  and  Wales  in  1715  and  following 
years,  and  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
the  famous  '  Morrice  Manuscripts  '  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  Puritanism.1 

About  the  same  time  Matthew  Sylvester 
presented  '  Several  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter,' including  his  correspondence  and  a 
number  of  holographs  of  published  and  un- 
published treatises  by  him,  also  the  original 
manuscript  of  his  autobiography,  the  famous 
4  Reliquiae,'  which  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
catalogue  of  manuscripts,  but  has,  alas, 
long  disappeared. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  original 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which 
sat  at  Westminster  during  the  eventful 
years  1643  to  1649,  an(*  drew  up  not  only  the 
now  forgotten  '  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 

1  An  excellent  calendar  of  the  most  important  of 
these  volumes  (the  '  Seconde  Parte  of  a  Register ')  has 
recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Albert  Peel. 
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ship,'  which,  for  a  few  years  took  the  place 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  also  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  which  are  still  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  priceless  little 
volume  containing  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
all  excessively  rare,  if  not  actually  unique, 
by  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Church 
in  Holland,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
came  to  the  Library  in  a  large  and  very 
miscellaneous  bequest  from  the  Rev.  John 
Archer  of  Hackney,  who  died  in  1733. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tale  of  the  Library's  treasures  is  the  tale  of 
its  benefactors.  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Evans,  Dr. 
Lardner,  these  and  many  other  names 
received  their  meed  of  praise  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  his 
centenary  history  of  the  Trust.  If  their 
donations  seem  less  important  to-day  it  is 
because  they  have  suffered  the  fate  of  almost 
all  miscellaneous  collections  from  private 
libraries  ;  here  and  there  is  a  volume,  like 
the  little  one  just  mentioned  in  Mr.  Archer's 
bequest,  which  has  a  constant  and  enduring 
value  ;  from  time  to  time  others  are  asked 
for  by  the  curious.  But  taken  in  the  mass 
the  larger  and  more  miscellaneous  donations 
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quickly  pass  out  of  the  circle  of  current 
reading. 

But  there  are  other  gifts  and  other  givers 
whose  names  have  grown  in  significance  in 
the  past  hundred  years. 

Foremost  among  these  comes  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis,  republican,  dilettante,  fervent  admirer 
and  generous  patron  of  all  who,  with  sword 
or  pen,  fought  the  battles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  Mr.  Hollis  inherited  the 
whole  of  his  father's  property,  and  also  that 
of  his  great-uncle,  Thomas  Hollis,  benefactor 
of  Harvard  College.  His  wealth  was  nobly 
used  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  partly  in  the 
editing  and  reprinting  at  his  own  expense  of 
rare  seventeenth  century  republican  tracts  ; 
partly  in  subsidizing  or  purchasing  for  distri- 
bution similar  works  by  his  contemporaries. 

Others,  indeed,  have  made  donations  or 
bequests  numerically  far  greater,  or  have 
presented  individual  items  of  greater  rarity 
and  value.  But  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
the  constant  stream  of  gifts,  modestly  con- 
cealed behind  the  phrase  '  By  an  unknown 
hand,'  which,  from  1760  to  1770,  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  '  Book  of  Benefactors,'  as  richly 
as  their  beautiful  and  famous  '  Hollis ' 
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bindings  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  older  part 
of  the  Library  to-day.  One  likes  to  think 
of  Mr.  Hollis  strolling  into  the  Library  in 
person  and  unostentatiously  leaving  a  book 
on  the  Librarian's  table.  And  this  may 
well  have  been  the  case.  Certainly  the  gifts 
cease,  not  upon  his  death,  but  upon  his 
retirement,  four  years  previously,  to  his 
estate  at  Corscombe,  Dorset 

To  his  heir,  Mr.  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  the 
Library  owes  its  fine  collection  of  first  editions 
of  Milton's  prose  works.  Dr.  Disney,  to  whom 
the  Hollis  fortune  and  estates  next  passed, 
enriched  the  Library  with  fine  collections  of 
early  Nonconformist  liturgies,  of  pamphlet 
literature  arising  out  of  the  publication  of 
Archdeacon  Blackburne's  Confessional,  and 
of  the  subsequent  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  clerical  subscription,  not  to  mention 
many  other  works  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
character  all  bearing  the  donor's  neat 
monogram. 

The  section  of  original  sources  for  the 
early  history  of  Nonconformity  may  be  said 
to  close  with  the  extensive  manuscript  collec- 
tions bequeathed  to  the  Library  by  '  the  late 
Walter  Wilson,'  author  of  '  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Meeting  Houses  in 
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London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,'  to- 
gether with  his  own  interleaved  and  anno- 
tated copy  of  the  work,  and  a  superb  copy 
with  pages  inlaid  and  bound  in  eight  enor- 
mous folio  volumes,  extra  illustrated  with 
innumerable  rare  and  valuable  prints.  If 
we  add  to  the  books  and  manuscripts  already 
mentioned  the  fine  series  of  portraits  of 
Nonconformist  divines,  including  Baxter, 
Isaac  Watts,  and  Priestley,  it  will  be  easy 
to  understand  how  the  Library  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  a  unique  reputation  among  students 
of  Nonconformity. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  Nonconformist 
treasures,  an  institution  with  a  past  of  two 
hundred  years  naturally  has  acquired  many 
items  of  more  general  antiquarian  interest. 

Of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Library  possesses  about  thirty.  The 
earliest  and  also  the  finest,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful copy  of  Gregory  the  Great's  '  Magna 
Moralia,'  printed  at  Rome  in  1475,  and 
presented  to  the  Library  in  1746  by  Dr. 
Calamy.  More  interesting  to  the  biblio- 
grapher is  an  edition  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli : 
'  L'Acerba,'  Bologna,  1496,  of  which  no 
other  copy  has  been  recorded. 
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Mention  may  also  be  made  of  some  rare 
works  by  Servetus,  including  the  only  copy 
known  in  any  public  library  of  the  little 
'  In  Leonardum  Fuchsium  Apologia,'  1536. 

The  Library  contains  a  fine  copy  of  the 
First  Folio  Shakespeare,  perfect  except  for 
Ben  Jonson's  verses  (one  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether  these  were  removed  by  '  Two 
gentlemen  to  examine  Shakespeare  folio,' 
entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book  on  February 
27th,  1864.)  There  are  at  least  two  books 
containing  Ben  Jonson's  autograph.  All 
these  three  are  from  the  original  Library 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Williams. 

Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  Doctor's  own 
pocket  Greek  Testament1  with  his  name  on 
the  title  page  in  a  firm  hand  which  suggests 
that  it  was  his  companion  in  youth  or  early 
manhood;  and  a  copy  of  the  very  rare 
*  Sacramental  Hymns,'  by  Joseph  Boyse, 
Dublin,  (1693),  with  the  first  Mrs.  Williams's 
autograph,  and  the  fly-leaves  and  end  papers 
used  by  her  as  a  kind  of  devotional  common- 
place book. 

Other  treasures  are  a  contemporary  tran- 
script of  George  Herbert's  '  Temple,'  with 
alterations  in  his  own  hand,  and  Isaac 

1  Amsterdam i :    apud  Guil.  Blaeu,   1633.     i6mo. 
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Watts's  pocket  Greek  Testament  (the  same 
edition  as  the  founder's)  in  its  old  velvet  case, 
with  the  owner's  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf. 

Latest  in  date,  but  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  both  bulk  and  interest,  conies  the 
whole  of  Crabb  Robinson's  Diaries,  reminis- 
cences, and  correspondence.  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson  owes  his  significance  in  literary 
history  not  so  much  to  any  personal  emin- 
ence as  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  knew  every  one 
worth  knowing  :  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  in  England — Goethe,  Wieland, 
Madame  de  Stael  on  the  Continent — are  but 
a  few  of  the  names  of  his  friends  and  corres- 
pondents that  could  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  his  collections  if  printed 
in  extenso  would  fill  about  forty  volumes  of 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  novel,  the  Diaries 
being  supplemented  by  the  reminiscences 
written  in  after  years,  and  often  by  tran- 
scripts, or  returned  originals  of  letters  written 
at  the  time.  Crabb  Robinson  was  much 
interested  in  the  foundation  of  University 
Hall,  the  present  home  of  the  Trust,  and  left 
money  to  be  spent  on  beautifying  it.  The 
chairs  in  the  lecture  hall  bear  his  monogram, 
and  the  famous  frescoes  on  its  walls  repre- 
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sent  him  surrounded  by  his  friends.  It  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  Diaries  and 
correspondence  should  find  their  final  resting 
place  under  the  same  roof. 

In  pure  theology,  curiously  enough,  the 
Library  has  few  treasures.  In  this  depart- 
ment its  strength  has  always  lain,  quite 
properly,  in  the  present  rather  than  the  past. 
In  the  manuscript  department  we  possess 
an  exceptionally  small  and  beautiful  Vulgate 
of  the  late  thirteenth  century,  presented  by 
Dr.  Morgan,  successively  Trustee  and  Libra- 
rian, in  1804  ;  and  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century  two  curiosities,  a  very  small  com- 
plete Bible  written  in  shorthand,  and  a  very 
large  New  Testament  in  fifteen  huge  volumes, 
painted  in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground. 
But  of  these  the  interest  is  antiquarian 
rather  than  theological. 

We  have  no  copy  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  Bible  of  1514,  containing  the  first 
printed  Greek  Testament ;  we  have  no  early 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  ;  no  copy  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611. 

These  and  similar  gaps  are  easily  under- 
stood, if  we  bear  in  mind  the  irregular 
manner  in  which,  through  lack  of  proper 
funds,  the  Library  has  been  forced  to  develop. 


° 


Page  of  the  MS.  Vulgate  in  the  Library  ° 


Containing  Ecclus  xliv.  1 
*  Let  us  praise  famous  men,  etc.' 
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But  a  comparison  of  the  Book  of  Bene- 
factors with  the  catalogues  (of  which  more 
in  a  later  chapter)  reveals  a  number  of  gaps 
to  which  it  is  harder  for  us  to  reconcile  our- 
selves. The  founder's  will  lays  down  that 
'  duplicates  and  useless  books,  and  unfit  to  be 
set  in  a  public  library,  be  given  away  to  such 
as  they  may  be  useful  to,  and  want  them  '  ; 
and  again  in  1768  it  was  resolved  *  That  the 
Committee  for  new  modelling  the  Catalogue 
be  empower 'd  to  sell  the  duplicates  and 
waste  books  in  the  Library.'  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  term  '  duplicate ' 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  an  extremely 
vague  way.  It  included  not  only  all  those 
counterfeit  imprints,  corrected  impressions, 
and  line  for  line  reprints,  which  Mr.  Madan 
has  described  so  vividly  in  his  famous  paper 
before  the  Bibliographical  Society  on  '  The 
duplicity  of  duplicates  '  ;  it  permitted  also 
the  wholesale  discarding  of  first  and  early 
editions  on  the  acquisition  of  a  later  one. 
All  bibliographers  know  the  story  of  the 
Bodleian  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  which  was 
apparently  sold  for  a  few  shillings  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  only  to  be  identified 
and  bought  back  again  in  the  twentieth  for 
as  many  thousand  pounds.  That  our  own 
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treasured  copy  did  not  suffer  a  like  fate  we 
may  put  down  to  the  fortunate  chance  that 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  remained 
the  only  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  in 
the  Library ;  did  not,  in  fact,  become  a 
*  duplicate  '  till  1865,  when  Mr.  Lionel  Booth 
presented  a  copy  of  his  reprint. 

In  the  case  of  many  other  books  the 
Library  is  not  so  fortunate.  Bibliographers 
may  specially  lament  the  departure  of  a  copy 
of  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  of  1620,  which 
figures  in  the  1727  Catalogue,  and  no  doubt 
belonged  to  Dr.  Bates.  Others  will  regret 
more  a  fine  set  of  St.  Augustine's  Works  : — 

Augustini  (Divi  Aurelii)  Opera,  X.  Tomis,  &  VII 
Voluminibus  compacta.  Paris,  in  officina  Claudii 
Chevallonii.  1531. 

The  disappearance  of  this  is  the  more  in- 
comprehensible because,  after  its  departure, 
there  was  no  complete  Augustine  in  the 
Library  till  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  wonders  whether  it  was  shown  the  door 
as  '  useless  '  or  as  '  unfit  to  be  set  in  a  public 
library ' ;  or  whether  the  then  Librarian  took 
to  be  complete  the  copy  of  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  1679,  which  is  quite  correctly 
described  in  the  Catalogue  as  '  Tomus  I,  II,' 
only. 
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Little  less  amazing  is  the  way  in  which 
donations  are  not  only  accepted,  but  actually 
entered  in  the  Book  of  Benefactors,  and  then 
discarded. 

In  March,  1732,  and  June,  1733,  respec- 
tively, Dr.  Neale,  one  of  the  Trustees, 
presented  to  the  Library,  on  publication, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Puritans.'  In  1755  his  son  presented  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  latter  is  still  to  be  found  on  our  shelves, 
but  not  the  editio  princeps. 

Boyle's  '  Hydrostaticall  paradoxes,  1666,' 
presented  in  1732  by  Dr.  Horsman,  with 
thirteen  other  tracts  by  Boyle,  was  not  per- 
haps specially  suitable  for  the  Library,  nor 
possibly  was  the  first  edition  (1663)  of 
Butler's  'Hudibras,'  a  copy  of  which  was 
included  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe's  donation  in 
1737.  But  once  accepted  there  was  no  need 
to  cast  them  out  again.  Such  eclecticism 
was  hardly  in  place  in  the  case  of  a  Library 
which,  when  it  first  opened  its  doors,  was 
willing  to  offer  shelf  space  to  the  five  bulky 
folios  of  Clavius'  *  Opera  Mathematica,  1612,' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  weed  out  such  items  as 
Buckingham's  '  Rehearsal,'  and  Cowley's 
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'Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.'  The  editio 
princeps  of  Copernicus,  '  De  revolutionibus 
orbium  coelestium,'  which  was  presented  in 
1734  by  a  '  Mr.  Davies,'  was  fortunately 
considered  not  only  worth  accepting  but 
worth  preserving. 

A  short  time  ago  a  reader  asked,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  for  a  copy  of 
Tate  and  Brady's  'Version  of  the  Psalms.' 
The  surprising  discovery  was  made  that 
the  only  copy  the  Library  possessed  was  an 
example  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  1696, 
quite  unsuitable  for  lending  ;  and  some  con- 
siderable trouble  was  involved  in  obtaining  a 
more  suitable  edition  for  lending  purposes. 
And  yet  Mr.  Sheldon's  donation  included  a 
copy  of  an  edition  of  1706,  which  would  have 
been  just  what  was  wanted  if  it  had  been 
kept  in  the  Library. 

The  pleasure  of  examining  the  fine  copy 
of  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  '  Survey  of 
London '  (2  vols.,  fol.  1720)  is  not  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  ousted  a  copy  of  a 
now  much  more  interesting  and  valuable 
edition  of  1603.  And  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Trustees  had  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
Selden's  '  History  of  Tithes  '  for  the  lending 
department,  because  the  original  copy  had 
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been  '  replaced '  by  the  bulky  and  incon- 
venient folio  edition  of  his  works,  truly  the 
sins  of  their  predecessors  were  descending 
upon  them. 

The  most  extreme,  though  not  the  most 
distressing  case  which  has  been  detected  is 
that  of  Collier's  '  Immorality  of  the  English 
Stage.'  The  Catalogue  of  1727  contains  the 
following  entries  under  '  Libri  in  Octavo,  etc.' 

932.  Collier's  (Jer.)  View  of  the  Immorality  of  the 
English  Stage,  Edit.  II.  Lond.  1698. 

935.  Mr.  Collier's  View  of  the  Immorality  etc.  set 
in  a  true  Light.  Lond.  1699. 

This  latter  is  an  entry,  regrettably,  but 
intelligibly  abbreviated,  of  '  The  antient  and 
Modern  stages  survey'd.  Or,  Mr.  Collier's 
View,'  etc.,  generally  attributed  to  James 
Drakes. 

The  compiler  of  the  next  Catalogue,  who 
we  shall  see  had  a  passion  for  brevity,  cut 
the  two  entries  down  to  : — 

Collier's  (Jer.)  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,  1698. 
another  copy,   1699. 

The  Book  Committee  added  the  final  touch 
by  casting  out  the  '  useless '  edition  of  1698, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  the  Library 
possesses  Drakes's  reply,  but  not  the  work 
which  called  it  forth. 
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It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
the  first  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence 
the  Library  had,  apart  from  the  irregular 
donations  from  newly  appointed  Trustees,  no 
way  except  by  the  sale  of  real  or  so-called 
duplicates  of  obtaining  cash  for  the  purchase 
of  books.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
weeding  out  was  prompted  by  lack  of  space. 
The  Trustees  were  always  £  asking  for  more  ' 
in  the  way  of  benefactions,  and  in  1768  when 
the  Book  Committee  was  empowered  to  sell 
duplicates,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
empowered  '  with  the  produce  thereof  to 
purchase  such  others  in  their  stead  as  they 
shall  think  proper.' 

A  neat  little  quarto  volume,  in  manuscript, 
labelled  l  Bibliotheca  Wilhelmina  :  aucta  et 
augenda,'  tells  the  story  of  the  great  effort  to 
augment  the  Library,  made  in  1793,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  Chapter  I. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  purchase  at  that 
time  of  such  works  as  Foxe's  '  Book  of 
Martyrs,'  3  vols.,  folio,  1684 ;  Lyson's 
'  Environs  of  London/  Vol.  I,  1792  ;  and 
Gibbon's  c  Decline  and  Fall,'  12  vols.,  1791. 
These  three  examples  well  illustrate  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees,  still  maintained,  of 
providing  an  edition  suitable  for  lending  (as 
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the  1684  Foxe  then  was),  of  older  works  of 
permanent  historical  value,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  keeping  the  Library  up  to 
date  by  adding  such  new  works  as  they 
judged  likely  to  establish  themselves  as  such 
in  the  future. 

With  the  first  Chancery  grant,  the  in- 
discriminate disposal  of  '  duplicates  '  ceases. 
The  Trustees  have  always  used  an  absolute 
discretion  not  only  in  the  matter  of  purchases 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  donations  which 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
have  never,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
constituted  themselves  censors  of  an  earlier 
generation.  A  book  once  accepted  and  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  benefactors,  or  pur- 
chased, and  entered  in  the  Catalogue  has 
been  considered  sacred.  A  student  may  ask 
for  any  item  whatsoever  in  the  general  cata- 
logue of  1841,  and  though  he  may  occasion- 
ally have  to  be  told  that  the  book  in  question 
is  missing  or  cannot  be  traced,  he  need  never 
be  told  that  it  has  been  parted  with  as 
'  useless  or  unfit  to  be  put  in  a  public 
library ' ! 


Ill 

THE   CATALOGUE.1 

BROADLY  speaking  there  are  three  pur- 
poses which  a  catalogue  may  set  out 
to  serve.  It  may  be  a  simple  inventory  or 
sM/-catalogue  of  the  contents  of  a  library, 
set  down  in  the  order  in  which  the  books 
stand  upon  the  shelves ;  its  primary  use 
is  then  to  enable  the  custodian  to  check  his 
books  and  see  that  none  are  missing.  It 
will  not  help  him  to  find  a  particular  book 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  easier  to  run  the 
eye  down  a  column  of  entries  than  along  a 
row  of  books. 

Hence  arises  the  need  of  a  second  class  of 
catalogue,  viz.,  one  which  will  enable  him 

1  From  this  chapter,  it  is  hoped,  such  readers  (per- 
haps not  a  few)  as  are  already  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  custody  or  cataloguing  of  books,  may  derive 
some  pleasure  and  profit.  Those  who  have  no  such 
practical  interest  in  the  subject  need  not  hesitate 
to  pass  it  over  and  go  on  to  Chap.  IV. 
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with  as  little  trouble  and  as  much  certainty 
as  possible  to  inform  a  borrower,  who  wants 
a  particular  book,  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  library  in  question.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  purpose  is  best 
served  by  the  ordinary  author-catalogue,  in 
which  each  book  is  entered  under  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  the  authors  are  then 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Beyond  this  there  is  no  need  for  a  librarian, 
considered  purely  as  a  custodian  of  books, 
to  go.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  cata- 
logue will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  a  person 
who  wants,  not  a  particular  book,  but  a 
particular  piece  of  information.  In  so  far 
then  as  the  librarian  considers  himself  to 
be  not  only  a  distributor  of  books  but  also 
a  disseminator  of  learning,  he  will  find  him- 
self obliged  to  supply,  in  some  form  or  other, 
a  catalogue  in  which  the  entries  are  arranged 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  same 
catalogue  may  be  made  to  serve  more  than 
one  of  these  three  purposes.  One  of  these 
is  to  arrange  the  books  upon  the  shelves  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors' 
names,  so  that  the  same  catalogue  may 
serve  the  double  function  of  shelf-register 
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and  author-catalogue.  Historically  earlier, 
and  logically  sounder,  are  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  arrange 
the  books  on  the  shelves  in  classified  sub- 
jects and  so  combine  shelf -register  and  sub- 
ject-catalogue. 

It  is  with  the  former  combination  (of  the 
shelf-  and  author-catalogue  by  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  on  the  shelves)  that  the  story 
of  our  Catalogue  begins.  Such  a  combina- 
tion is,  as  we  shall  see,  inevitably  something 
of  a  compromise  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  history  of  the  Catalogue  consists  in  a 
gradual  evolution  and  differentiation  of 
function,  resulting  finally  in  an  entire 
break-up  of  the  combination  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  shelf-  and  author- 
catalogues. 

In  the  year  1727,  eleven  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Founder,  two  years  before  the 
Library  was  opened,  there  appeared  in  one 
volume  octavo  : — 

Bibliothecae  quam  Vir  Doctus,  &  admodum  Rev- 
erendus,  Daniel  Williams,  S.T.P.  bono  publico 
legavit,  catalogus.  Londini :  typis  Jacobi  Bettenham 
M,DCC,XXVII. 

This  is  a  highly  respectable  and  dignified 
piece  of  work,  good  as  regards  type  and 
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paper,  and  with  a  well-designed  title  page 
printed  in  black  and  red. 

This  Catalogue  was  compiled  while  the 
books  were  still  at  the  Doctor's  house  in 
Hoxton.  It  would  seem  that  the  compiler, 
Mr.  Isaac  Bates,  first  sorted  them  out 
roughly  according  to  size,  author's  name, 
and  language,  with  a  view  to  weeding  out 
'  duplicates  and  useless  books.'  He  then 
appears  to  have  transcribed  the  titles 
straight  on  in  the  order  in  which  the  books 
in  these  ultimate  subdivisions  came  to  his 
hand  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  arrange  the 
names  in  exact  alphabetical  order  beyond 
the  first  letter. 

If,  for  example,  we  turn  to  the  first  class 
'  Libri  in  Folio  ' ;  '  Litera  S  '  ;  '  English  ' ; 
we  shall  find  the  list  headed  by  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare,  followed,  in  this  order, 
by  '  Spencer's  Works ' ;  '  The  Sovereign's 
Prerogative  ' ;  '  Sanderson's  XXXIV  Ser- 
mons '  ;  and  so  on,  finishing  up  with 
*  Spencer's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland '  ; 
'  Strype's  History  of  Archbishop  Grindal ' ; 
and  '  Stafford's  Trial.' 

The  preface  states  that  the  primary  object 
for  which  this  Catalogue  was  printed  was  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  nature 
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of  the  founder's  bequest,  and  to  invite  other 
benevolent  persons  to  supplement  and  enrich 
the  collection  by  further  benefactions.1 

This  purpose  it  probably  served  much 
better  than  a  dull,  unbroken  alphabetical 
sequence  would  have  done.  As,  however, 
it  was  destined  to  be  both  shelf-register  and 
author-catalogue  for  the  next  forty  years, 
we  may  fairly  examine  it  from  this  point 
of  view  also. 

When  the  Library  building  was  completed 
and  furnished,  the  Trustees  gave  instruc- 
tions :  '  That  the  books  ...  be  set  up  alpha- 
betically as  they  stand  in  the  Catalogue.' 
On  this  we  may  remark  that  it  is  stretching 
a  point  to  describe  an  arrangement  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  size  as  alphabetical, 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  fairly  certain,  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  earliest  press- 
marks, that  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
arrange  the  books  on  the  shelves  even  in  the 
exact  order  of  the  Catalogue.  So  from  the 
very  first  opening  of  the  Library,  the  printed 

1  Quo  igitur  ad  exemplum  tanta  laude  dignum 
imitandum,  &  quod  a  Viro  Reverendo  tarn  liberalite-r 
fuit  inchoatum,  ad  majus  reipub.  literariae  emolu- 
mentum  perducendum,  alii  exercitentur  Maecenates, 
hie  catalogus  aliquanto  citius,  quam  ceteroquin  par 
fuisset,  exhibetur.' 
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Catalogue  failed  to  provide  either  a  handy 
guide  to  the  contents  of  the  collection,  or  to 
the  whereabouts  of  any  particular  book  when 
finally  tracked  down  in  its  pages. 

Taken  individually  the  entries  in  this  Cata- 
logue are  more  correct  and  more  adequate 
from  the  bibliographical  point  of  view  than 
the  entries  in  any  of  the  subsequent  printed 
Catalogues  of  the  Library.  The  titles  are 
often  fuller,  the  name  of  the  printer  is  given, 
in  many  cases,  as  well  as  the  place  of  pub- 
lication ;  books  printed  in  black-letter  are  so 
described,  and  so  on. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  small  extent  to 
which  the  Library  was  used  by  the  public  in 
these  early  years,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  till  1758  that  the  first 
hint  occurs  of  dissatisfaction  with  this 
curious  mixture  of  good  matter  with  bad 
method.  Even  then  the  trouble  arose  not 
from  the  needs  of  readers  or  borrowers,  but 
over  the  elaborate  formalities  connected  in 
those  days  with  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Librarian. 

In  December,  1757,  the  Rev.  John  Palmer 
had  been  appointed  Librarian  in  the  stead 
of  Rev.  John  Hoyle,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
by  the  Trustees  : — 
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'  That  he  lay  before  the  Trustees  at  the  next  General 
Meeting  a  catalogue  of  the  books  delivered  over  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hoyle  ;  and  Mr.  Hodge,  Dr.  Allen,  Mr.  Spils- 
bury,  and  Dr.  Pope,  or  any  two  of  them  are  appointed 
to  be  a  committee  to  supervise  the  delivery  of  the 
books  by  the  late  to  the  present  librarian/ 

And  at  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down  : 

'  That  he  (the  librarian)  always  have  at  hand  a 
perfect  catalogue  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  have 
recourse  to  any  book  which  is  wanted.' 

Accordingly,  in  March,  1758  : — 

'  The  librarian  laid  before  the  Trustees  the  printed 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Williams's  books  .  .  .  and  also  a 
written  catalogue  in  eight  parts  of  other  books  not  yet 
inserted  in  the  printed  catalogue,  which  written  cata- 
logue the  Librarian  was  directed  to  collate  with  the 
books  themselves  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees.' 

In  the  following  June,  however,  Mr.  Palmer 
quite  candidly  reported  : — 

'  That  he  had  not  been  able  to  collate  the  written 
catalogue  produced  at  the  last  meeting  with  the  books 
therein  comprized,  having  been  fully  employ'd  in 
going  thro'  the  printed  catalogue,  &  inserting  in  their 
places  many  books  which  were  omitted  on  a  supposition 
that  they  were  duplicates,  but  which  he  found  not  to 
be  so,  and  he  laid  before  the  Trustees  the  catalogue  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  perfect  and  shewed  'em  the 
progress  he  had  made  therein.' 

And  the  Trustees  could  only  quietly  drop 
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the  '  catalogue  of  the  books  delivered  over  to 
him  by  Mr.  Hoyle,'  not  to  mention  the  c  per- 
fect catalogue,'  and  desire  him  '  to  proceed 
in  the  method  he  is  now  taking  to  make  the 
catalogue  compleat.' 

Mr.  Palmer  was  the  tenth  Librarian  in  the 
space  of  under  thirty  years.  How  his  pre- 
decessors got  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
'  delivery  of  the  books  by  the  late  to  the 
present  Librarian  '  we  do  not  know.  Pre- 
sumably they  were  less  scrupulous. 

Mr.  Palmer  proceeded  but  slowly  with  his 
task,  and  in  October,  1760  : 

'  It  appearing  to  the  Trustees  that  the  catalogue  of 
the  Library  wants  to  be  put  into  a  better  method, 

Order'd  :  That  it  be  referr'd  to  Dr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Godwin,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Spilsbury,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Langford,  and  Mr.  Pickard,  or  any  three  of  them  to 
give  directions  for  putting  the  catalogue  into  such 
method  as  they  shall  judge  proper.' 

In  the  following  December,  Dr.  Chandler 
reported  from  the  Committee  for  method- 
izing the  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  : — 

'  That  they  had  not  as  yet  made  any  progress  therein, 
as  the  Committee  apprehended  the  putting  the  cata- 
logue into  good  method  and  new  marshalling  the  books 
will  be  attended  with  some  expense.' 
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No  particular  progress  appears  to  have 
been  made  during  the  next  few  years  ;  but 
in  December,  1763, 

'  The  following  resolutions  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  regulating  and  disposing  into  a  proper 
method  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Williams' s  Library  held 
the  2ist  instant  were  read  and  approved,  viz.  : — 

ist.  That  the  Catalogue  be  disposed  in  an  alpha- 
betical order. 

2nd.  That  the  Books  belonging  to  Dr.  Williams  and 
of  which  his  library  was  originally  composed  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterism  prefixed  in  the  margin  to 
the  Title  of  each  Book  to  distinguish  'em  from  those 
given  or  left  to  the  Library  by  other  Persons. 

3rd.  That  the  Title  Page  of  the  Catalogue  and  the 
Preface  be  in  Latin. 

4th.  That  the  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts  or 
Pamphlets  be  enter'd  under  the  Title  of  the  first  Article 
in  each  Volume,  and  that  the  several  other  Articles  be 
entered  in  their  proper  Alphabetical  Order  referring 
to  the  number  under  which  the  first  Article  is  entered. 

5th.  That  the  Catalogue  be  forthwith  printed  in 
one  Quarto  volume.' 

Of  these  resolutions  the  first  and  fourth  are 
the  most  important.  No.  i  sweeps  away  the 
whole  system  of  classification  according  to 
size  and  language  established  by  Mr.  Bates, 
and  substitutes  the  orderly  single  alpha- 
betical sequence  of  the  perfect  author 
catalogue. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion we  must  add  a  detail  to  the  account 
already  given  of  the  Bates  Catalogue  of  1727. 
Sandwiched  in  that  Catalogue  between 
'  Libri  in  Quarto '  and  '  Libri  in  Octavo  & 
minoribus  Formis '  comes  an  independent 
section  of  seventy  pages  headed  '  Libri 
Miscellanei  in  Quarto.'  In  this  section 
are  recorded  the  contents  of  113  volumes, 
each  containing  on  an  average  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  separate  pamphlets.  The  con- 
tents of  each  volume  are  fully  set  out  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  volume, 
and  the  volumes  are  then  very  roughly 
classified  according  to  the  predominant  sub- 
ject, under  the  following  heads  : — Latini, 
Graeci,  &c. ;  Gallici,  &c. ;  English  ;  Political 
Treatises;  Poetry  and  Plays;  Funeral  Ser- 
mons ;  Sermons,  &c. 

This  attempt  at  classification  was  scarcely 
fortunate,  owing  to  the  very  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  several  volumes.  Thus 
Casaubon's  '  Treatise  of  use  and  custome,' 
1638,  is  to  be  found  under  the  heading 
*  Latini,  Graeci,  &c.,'  because  it  happens  to 
be  bound  up  with  some  Latin  pamphlets  ; 
4  Cures  without  Care,  by  Virtue  of  Mineral 
Waters,  near  Knaresborow  in  Yorkshire,' 
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1632,  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  a  '  political 
treatise.' 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Bates' s  Catalogue  in 
general  presents  us  with  a  maze,  complicated 
indeed  but  possessing  a  key.  If  the  reader 
knows  the  size  of  his  book,  the  author's 
name,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
he  may  track  it  down  with  a  fair  amount  of 
certainty  provided  that  he  has  the  patience 
at  the  last  turn  to  pursue  it  through  four  or 
five  pages  at  the  most  of  other  works, 
similar  in  size  and  language,  and  by  authors 
whose  names  begin  with  the  same  letter. 

But  the  pamphlet  section,  considered  as 
anything  more  than  a  mere  shelf-register, 
is  a  veritable  labyrinth.  Woe  betide  the 
reader  who  wants  a  particular  '  sermon.' 
He  must  first  grope  his  way  through  nine 
pages  of  entries  classed  as  such,  and  if  he 
fails  to  find  it  there,  he  may  be  encouraged 
to  work  through  the  remaining  sixty-nine 
pages  for  the  chance  of  its  being  bound  up 
in  a  volume  consisting  mainly  of  '  political 
treatises,'  or  even  '  Gallici,  &c.'  If  he  still 
fails,  the  Librarian  will  probably  urge  him 
to  desist,  though  the  sermon  in  question 
may  be  lying  hid  in  one  of  the  '  Eight  Vols.  of 
long  Parliament  Sermons  chiefly'  (not  de- 
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cribed  in  detail)  with  which  the  pamphlet 
section  concludes. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
distinction  between  '  books '  and  '  pam- 
phlets '  is,  at  the  best,  always  artificial  and 
often  arbitrary  ;  a  matter,  in  fact,  of  binding, 
with  which  the  borrower  is  not  properly 
concerned  at  all. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  Catalogue-revision  Com- 
mittee's fourth  resolution.  It  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  tackle  the  pamphlet  section,  and 
deals  with  it  in  a  way  which,  if  somewhat 
cumbersome,  at  any  rate  serves  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  section  into  line  with  the 
general  alphabetical  scheme. 

These  two  resolutions  also  involve  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to 
combine  shelf-register  and  author-catalogue 
in  one.  It  is  impossible,  without  vast 
waste  of  space,  to  arrange  books  of  greatly 
differing  sizes  in  one  alphabetical  sequence 
on  the  shelves  ;  nor  would  any  sane  person 
break  up  a  pamphlet  collection  and  distri- 
bute the  volumes,  on  the  shelves,  according 
to  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
which  happens  to  come  first  in  each  one  of 
them. 
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Accordingly,  though  nothing  is  said  about 
it  in  the  Committee's  resolutions,  we  find 
that  in  1771  the  first  independent  shelf- 
register  was  compiled.  This  manuscript 
Catalogue  is  still  preserved,  and  is  entitled : 
'  A  numerical  Catalogue  of  all  the  books  in 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  A.D.  1771,'  and  a 
note  at  the  beginning  states  that  '  in  this 
Catalogue,  the  Books  are  ranged  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand  upon  the 
shelves.' 

Meanwhile,  however,  like  progress  was  not 
made  with  the  Committee's  proposals.  From 
1763  to  1768  little  appears  to  have  been 
done  ;  but  in  March,  1768  : — 

'  Mr.  Pickard,  one  of  the  Catalogue  Committee  laid 
before  the  Trustees  proposals  from  Mr.  Samuel  Baker 
of  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  by  which  he  undertakes 
to  finish  the  Catalogue  from  the  part  already  taken  by 
the  late  librarian  (the  Pamphlets  excepted)  with  all 
the  additional  books  to  the  present  time  in  a  full 
compleat  and  alphabetical  order  in  the  different 
languages  .  .  .  and  to  compleat  the  whole  in  six 
months  from  the  time  of  the  agreement.' 

And  it  was  resolved,  '  That  the  same  be 
approved  and  Mr.  Baker  is  desired  to  begin 
the  same  immediately.' 

The  original  manuscript  compiled  by  Mr. 
Baker  is  still  extant.  It  is  a  disappointing 
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piece  of  work.  By  leaving  the  pamphlet 
section  untouched  and  retaining  the  old 
classification  according  to  size  and  language, 
it  brushed  aside  the  two  resolutions  of  the 
Catalogue-revision  Committee  which  pro- 
mised so  much,  and  perpetuated  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Bates  Catalogue  of  1727  for  an- 
other seventy  years. 

True,  Mr.  Baker  at  least  did  away  with 
the  supplementary  'written  catalogue  in 
eight  parts,'1  by  incorporating  the  acces- 
sions from  1727  onwards.  Further  he  wrote 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  so  as  to  permit 
the  insertion,  on  the  opposite  page,  of 
further  accessions.  He  also  carried  through 
the  alphabetical  arrangements  of  the  ulti- 
mate subsections  which  Mr.  Bates  had  only 
grouped  under  A,  B,  C,  etc.  And  though 
he  did  not  undertake  to  remodel  the 
Catalogue,  he  did,  incidentally,  transfer  to 
their  right  places  a  number  of  items  which 
had  been  misplaced  in  the  original  Catalogue. 
For  example,  '  Pembroke's  Arcadia  '  is  cor- 
rected to  '  Sidney's  Arcadia,'  and  moved 
from  '  P  '  to  '  S.' 

But  against  all  this  must  be  balanced  not 
only  the  retention  of  the  old  and  unsatis- 

1  See  above,  p.  88. 
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factory  method  of  classification,  but  also 
a  wholesale  abbreviation,  not  to  say  mutila- 
tion, of  the  individual  entries. 

Boccaccii  (Jo.)  de  Claris  Mulieribus,  charact.  nig. 
Impress.  Lovanii  per  Aegid.  Vanderheerstraten  1487. 

becomes  : — 

Boccaccius  (J.)  de  Claris  Mulieribus.     Lovan.     1487. 

Bull's  (George)  Important  Points  of  Primitive 
Christianity  maintained  in  several  Sermons,  and 
Discourses.  With  the  History  of  his  life,  by  R.  Nelson, 
in  IV  Volumes.  Lond.  1714. 

becomes  : — 

Bull's  (Bp)  Sermons  and  Life,  4  vol.     1714. 

Mather's  (Cotton)  Reasonable  Religion,  prefaced  by 
Dr.  Williams.  Lond.  1713. 

is  stripped  of  the  reference  to  the  founder's 
preface,  for  us  its  chief  point  of  interest, 
and  is  furthermore  entered  as  published  in 
Boston,  instead  of  London.  Both  omission 
and  commission  have  descended  to  the 
printed  catalogue  of  to-day. 

As  for  the  pamphlets,  the  full  tables  of  con- 
tents are  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  such  entries 
as  the  following  : — '  T.  Ailesbury's  Sermon  at 
P.  Cross.  Easter  Term,  1622,  and  twenty- 
seven  others,  from  1607-1630.'  Volumes  of 
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pamphlets  added  between  1727  and  the  date 
of  Mr.  Baker's  work  are  quietly  ignored.1 

1  Mr.  Baker  prefixed  a  list  of  '  Rules  made  use  of  in 
taking  this  Catalogue.'  We  need  not  examine  these  in 
detail,  they  deal  chiefly  with  the  treatment  of  anony- 
mous works,  and  would  have  deserved  considerable 
praise  if  they  had  been  more  consistently  followed. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  worth  recording  because  of 
the  serious  and  uncontemplated  results  that  ultimately 
flowed  from  it : — 

*  10.  The  English  Books  are  all  suppos'd  to  be 
printed  at  London  if  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue.' 

This  loose  practice  confounded  books  that  bore  the 
London  imprint  and  those  that  had  no  imprint  at  all, 
and  when  the  next  general  catalogue  of  the  Library  was 
compiled  in  1841,  all  the  works  that  appeared  in  the 
Baker  manuscript  without  an  imprint  were  not  only 
'  suppos'd  '  but  definitely  stated  to  have  been  printed 
in  London  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  known 
to  have  issued  from  provincial  presses,  while  others 
have  not  yet  been  traced  with  certainty. 

As  this  note  has  already  anticipated  a  point  in  the 
later  history  of  the  Catalogue,  the  opportunity  may  be 
taken  to  mention,  for  the  delectation  of  the  curious 
reader,  one  or  two  strange  blunders  of  a  yet  later 
origin,  which  however  we  will  not  track  to  their 
responsible  authors.  Thus  a  certain  book  printed  at 
Copenhagen  (Hafnia)  bears  in  the  Catalogue  the 
imprint  of  Hafrica  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  '  Pre- 
historic Times  as  illustrated  by  ancient  remains,  and 
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We  have  seen  that  in  March,  1768,  Mr. 
Baker  was  '  desired  to  begin  .  .  .  imme- 
diately.' There  is  no  definite  record  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Baker  asked  for 
and  obtained  an  extra  six  months ;  but  in 
October  it  was  resolved  '  That  the  printing 
of  the  Catalogue  be  deferred  till  after  the 
next  General  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Trustees,'  which  suggests  that  the  work  was 
then  finished.  After  this  there  is  a  mys- 
terious silence  with  regard  to  the  Catalogue, 
and  the  question  of  printing  is  absolutely 
dropped.  Possibly  the  Trustees,  when  they 
actually  saw,  in  black  and  white,  how  en- 
tirely Mr.  Baker  had  thrown  to  the  winds 
their  Committee's  resolutions  of  1763,  felt 
that  the  work  was  hardly  worth  printing. 

However  that  may  be,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  the  Catalogue  till  1798,  when  it  was 
ordered  'That  the  remaining  catalogues  of  the 
library '  (i.e.,  the  sheets  of  the  printed 
Catalogue  of  1727!)  'be  bound  and  copies 
sent  to  the  Trustees  in  the  order  in  which 
they  apply  for  them.' 

the  manners  and  customs  of  modern  savages  '  appears 
as  '  Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient 
Remarks  on  Modern  Savages.' 
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Then  suddenly  in  June,  1800  : 

4  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees  that 
it  is  proper  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  library  and 
to  revise  the  rules  relating  to  the  same  and  to  correct 
and  continue  and  reprint  the  Catalogue.' 

The  outcomeof  this  resolution  is  the  printed 
Catalogue  of  1801. 

This,  with  the  Appendix  to  it  printed  in 
1808,  constitutes  a  low- water  mark  in  the 
history  of  the  Library  Catalogue.  Based 
upon  Mr.  Baker's  manuscript,  with  the  in- 
corporation of  subsequent  accessions  it  per- 
petuates all  the  weaknesses  of  arrangement 
which  he  took  over  from  Mr.  Bates's  Cata- 
logue and  all  the  weaknesses  of  execution 
for  which  he  was  himself  responsible  ;  and 
then  adds  a  supply  of  faults  of  its  own  in 
the  shape  of  misprints.  It  completes  the 
degradation  of  the  Tracts  by  leaving  the 
record  of  the  original  collection  in  Mr. 
Baker's  curtailed  form,  and  muddling  the 
accessions  from  1727,  which  he  had  ignored 
in  an  indistinguished  mass,  under  '  Litera  T,' 
as  '  Tracts,  54  vol.'  Type  and  paper  of  this 
edition  are  alike  poor,  and  altogether  both 
matter  and  form  display  a  sad  falling  off 
from  the  beautiful  1727  work. 

The  Appendix  of  1814  marks  the  turn  of 
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the  tide.  The  old  classification  according 
to  size  and  language  is  still  retained,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  print  or 
paper.  These,  however,  may  be  accounted  as 
virtues  in  what  is  specifically  an  Appendix. 
But  there  is  an  important  and  welcome  in- 
novation in  the  introduction  for  the  first 
time  of  systematic  cross-references. 

There  are  two  purposes  which  such  cross- 
references  may  properly  serve  in  an  author- 
catalogue.  Firstly,  in  the  case  of  variant 
forms  of  an  author's  name,  they  may  refer 
us  from  the  variant  forms  to  the  form  under 
which  the  entries  are  placed  in  the  catalogue. 
Secondly,  they  may  refer  us  to  other  works 
in  which  the  author  appears,  either  as  the 
subject  of  biography  or  criticism,  or  as 
editor,  translator,  or  contributor.  Cross- 
references  of  both  these  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  of  1814,  e.g.,  '  Cange 
du.  vide  Fresne  (Car.  du) ' ;  '  Domesday 
Book,  see  Liber  Censualis,'  are  examples  of 
the  first  kind  ;  and  '  Comber  on  Duels.  See 
Court  of  Honour,  &c.'  ;  '  Huet,  Life  of. 
See  Aikin,'  of  the  second. 

Equally  interesting  is  an  early  attempt 
at  co-operative  cataloguing,  viz.,  a  '  Cata- 
logue of  such  books,  or  editions  of  books,  in 
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the  Library  of  the  French  Church1  as  are 
not  in  that  of  Dr.  Williams,  alphabetically 
arranged.'  This  occupies  the  last  ten  pages 
of  the  Appendix.  Last  but  not  least,  the 

entry  :— 

Bates's  (Dr.  Wm.)  Works.     1700. 
The  same  Book,  second  Edition.    1723. 

gives  us  ground  for  believing  that  by  this 
time  a  period  had  been  set  to  that  indis- 
criminate disposal  of  '  duplicates  and  waste 
books '  from  which  as  we  have  seen  the 
Library  suffered  so  much  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1827  the  question  of  reprinting  the 
general  Catalogue  again  came  up  for  con 
sideration ;  not  apparently  because  the 
Trustees  were  dissatisfied  with  the  edition 
of  1801,  but  because  it  appeared  to  be 
running  out  of  print.  In  the  following  year, 
hpwever,  the  Librarian  unfortunately  found 
a  bundle  of  the  Catalogues,  and  '  it  was 
agreed  that  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
printing of  the  catalogue  be  deferred.' 

In  1832  the  matter  was  taken  up  again, 
and  taken  up  with  vigour.  The  Book  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Trustees : — 

1  Then  housed  at  the  Library. 
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'  That  the  catalogue  in  the  Library  be  forthwith 
reprinted  in  the  8vo  size  with  a  good  type  and  on  good 
paper. 

That  it  be  arranged  anew  so  as  to  form  but  one 
alphabetical  catalogue  and  that  the  Tracts  be  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  with  references  to  the  volumes  in 
which  they  are  contained. 

That  a  MS.  catalogue  be  also  prepared  of  the  Library 
containing  the  books  of  every  class  and  shelf  according 
to  their  number  and  letter. 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Book  Committee  to  carry 
the  above  resolutions  into  immediate  effect  and  that 
they  be  fully  empowered  to  employ  some  respectable 
and  competent  person  to  compile  the  catalogue  under 
their  superintendence  and  direction,'  etc.,  etc. 

The  Book  Committee  duly  received  the 
desired  authority  and  on  April  4th,  1832,  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Library, 
it  was  agreed  : — 

'  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aspland  seconded  by  Dr. 
Barclay  that  Mr.  Richd.  Cogan  be  employed  by  the 
Committee  to  complete  the  catalogue.' 

Mr.  Cogan  met  the  Committee  on  the  nth 
of  the  month  to  receive  his  instructions. 
That  he  wasted  no  time  about  setting  to 
work  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  by 
the  middle  of  June  in  the  same  year  he  was 
able  to  report  '  that  he  had  completed  the 
catalogue  of  the  Books  as  arranged  in  the 
stalls.' 
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The  next  entry  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Book 
Committee  having  reference  to  the  Catalogue 
is  less  satisfactory.  In  March,  1833  : — 
*  The  Committee  arranged  with  Mr.  Cogan  a 
plan  for  indexing  the  Tracts  and  making  a 
Catalogue  of  them.' 

The  old  distinction  between  '  books  '  and 
'  pamphlets,'  instituted  in  1727,  banished  by 
the  Committee's  resolution  in  1763,  restored 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  1768,  again  banished  by 
the  Committee  in  1832,  was  destined  to  be 
restored  once  more.  Once  again  our  hope  of 
a  single  alphabetical  sequence  is  dashed  to 
the  ground.  One  would  like  to  have  a 
verbatim  report  of  this  Committee  meeting  of 
March,  1833,  but  even  if  we  had,  it  would, 
we  may  be  sure,  tell  us  only  half  the  story. 
Probably  Mr.  Cogan,  after  nine  months' 
work  on  the  old  Catalogue,  realized,  as  not 
even  the  Committee,  still  less  the  general 
body  of  Trustees,  could  be  expected  to  do, 
what  a  Herculean  task  this  cataloguing  of 
the  pamphlets  would  be.  Probably  he 
shrank  from  the  inevitable  delays,  the 
months,  if  not  years,  which  would  pass  with 
nothing  to  show  for  them,  if  the  original 
resolution  of  the  Committee  were  acted 
upon.  He  fell  back,  doubtless  with  regret, 
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upon  a  plan  which  made  it  possible  to  com- 
plete quickly  the  simplest  portion  of  the 
work,  and  have  it  passing  through  the  press, 
while  the  more  tedious  portion  was  still  in 
progress.  Accordingly  the  plan  arranged 
was  : — That  the  catalogue  of  the  Library 
be  printed  in  the  following  manner  :— 

'  i  st.  A  general  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  .  .  . 
in  one  volume  8vo.  ;  & 

2nd.  Subordinate  alphabetical  catalogues  of  tracts 
and  single  sermons  in  smaller  type  and  a  second 
volume  Svo.'1 

By  September,  1834,  Mr.  Cogan  was  able 
to  report  '  that  the  catalogue  (i.e.,  vol.  I) 
was  now  ready  for  the  press.'  Copies  of 
Vol.  I  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  by  1836,  but  publication  was  with- 
held till  in  1841  both  volumes  could  be  issued 
together,  with  an  Appendix  to  Vol.  I  con- 
taining the  books  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  intervening  years. 

This  Appendix  is  entirely  Mr.  Cogan's  work, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  the 
Catalogue  might  have  been,  had  time  per- 
mitted. The  entries  are  full  and  accurate  ; 
the  cross-references  are  ample.  Looked  at 

1  Afterwards  reduced  to  a  single  alphabet  of  tracts 
and  single  sermons  in  one. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  both  matter  and 
method,  this  Appendix  is  far  and  away  the 
best  piece  of  cataloguing  that  has  hitherto 
been  put  into  print  for  the  Library.  It  forms 
a  worthy  prelude  to  a  long  and  honourable 
tenure  of  office.  The  Library  owes  much 
to  Mr.  Cogan.  Besides  the  author-catalogue 
printed  in  1841,  Mr.  Cogan  prepared  the  en- 
larged Appendix  published  in  1854  ;*  an(*  a 
revised  manuscript  shelf-catalogue  begun  in 
the  same  year,  which  is  still  occasionally  used 
to  help  in  tracing  some  old  tome,  whose  press 
mark  has  become  confused  in  the  course  of  the 
three  removals  which  the  Library  has  had  to 
endure  since  Mr.  Cogan's  time.  In  addition 
to  these  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Cogan  for 
a  manuscript  list,  with  full  biographical 
sketches,  of  all  the  portraits  in  the  Library. 
This  last  was  a  pure  labour  of  love  and  forms 
a  striking  example  of  the  affectionate  care 
which  Mr.  Cogan  bestowed  on  all  the  trea- 
sures under  his  custody.  Mr.  Cogan  was 
indeed  the  most  typical  '  Bibliothecarius  ' 
in  the  series  of  Librarians.  His  predecessors 
were  mostly  short  reigned  ;  his  successors 
have  been  distracted  by  the  addition  to  their 
duties  of  the  secretarial  work  of  the  Trust. 

1  See  below,  p.  112 
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Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  few  left  who  remem- 
ber him,  says  that  no  succeeding  Librarian 
has  really  known  the  books  under  his  care 
as  Mr.  Cogan  knew  them. 

The  supreme  and  enduring  value  of  the 
Catalogue  published  in  1841  may  be  stated 
in  a  very  few  words.  It  put  into  print 
within  its  four  covers,  for  the  first  time  since 
1727,  an  entry  to  correspond  to  every  item, 
whether  'book'  or  'pamphlet'  in  the  Lib- 
rary; and  it  arranges  them,  not,  alas,  in 
one,  but  at  least  in  only  two  alphabetical 
sequences. 

Those  who  study  it  superficially  will  see 
in  it  nothing  but  a  straightforward  author- 
catalogue,  and  will  come  away  disappointed 
at  the  lacunae  which  it  appears  to  reveal. 
For  those  who  probe  deeper,  there  is  an 
elusiveness  about  it  almost  romantic;  it  is 
fascinating  even  when  most  exasperating ; 
it  yields  up  unhoped  for  treasures  to  those 
who  have  perseverance  to  master  its  secrets. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  a  simple  one. 
Vol.  I  containing  '  books  '  is  little  more  than 
a  work  of  scissors  and  paste.  In  the  case 
of  the  older  books  it  simply  re -arranges 
the  entries  from  the  1801  Catalogue,  them- 
selves printed  from  Mr.  Baker's  abbreviated 
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transcripts  of  the  entries  of  1727,  without,  in 
either  case,  any  but  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  books  themselves. 

Little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  uniformity  into  the  motley  col- 
lection of  entries  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  simply  taken 
as  they  stand,  sorted  into  alphabetical  order 
and  printed  off.  Wherever,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  1801,  the  magic  term  '  Tracts '  appears 
the  entry  is  thrown  out,  broken  up  and  in- 
corporated in  Vol.  II.  But  such  entries  as 
'  Bangorian  Controversy,  pro  and  con,  14 
vol.,'  and  even  '  Brochures,  20  vol.,'  which 
are  just  as  much  '  pamphlets '  as  the  '  Libri 
miscellanei  in  quarto '  themselves,  are  left 
undisturbed.  Michel  de  Vassor's  '  Life  of 
Louis  XIII '  appears  under  the  word  Louis, 
having  been  simply  lifted  from  the  section 
'  Libri  in  octavo  Gallici '  in  the  1801  Cata- 
logue. HowelFs  life  of  the  same  monarch 
is  to  be  found,  eight  pages  away  under  the 
heading  Lewis,  having  come  there  direct 
from  one  of  the  English  subsections.  In 
neither  case  is  there  a  cross-reference  from 
the  name  of  the  author. 

It  is  indeed  in  the  matter  of  cross-refer- 
ences that  the  want  of  uniformity  is  most 
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conspicuous.  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer 
appears  under  Godwin's  name  without  any 
reference  from  '  Chaucer ' ;  Toland's  '  Life  of 
Milton '  similarly  appears  under  '  Toland  ' 
only.  Birch's  '  Life  of  Tillotson  '  is  to  be 
found  under  '  Birch,'  but  not  under  '  Tillot- 
son ' ;  his  '  Life  of  Prince  Henry '  under 
'  Henry  '  but  not  under  '  Birch.' 

The  twenty  or  thirty  cross-references  noted 
in  the  Appendix  of  1814  are  scrupulously 
retained,  including  one  or  two,  such  as 
*  Russian,  see  Dictionary,'  which  are  really 
proper  to  a  subject-index  and  not  to  an 
author-catalogue  at  all ;  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  supply  them  in  the  case  of  entries 
brought  from  the  older  parts  of  the  Cata- 
logue. And  so,  buried  in  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages  and  flanked  by  the  full  cross- 
references  of  the  Appendix  and  of  Vol.  II 
this  little  company  merely  puzzles  by  the 
contradiction  of  their  fewness  and  of  their 
existence  at  all. 

Vol.  II  containing  '  pamphlets '  must  be 
looked  at  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view  from  Vol.  I.  It  is  pioneer  work  ;  as 
pioneer  work  it  must  be  judged,  and  the 
blunders  that  it  is  easy  to  find  it  is  still 
easier  to  forgive.  It  breaks  up  and  arranges 
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in  one  alphabet  the  great  and  useless  heading 
4  Libri  Miscellanei  '  in  the  Catalogue  of  1727  ; 
it  catalogues  for  the  first  time  the  valuable 
pamphlet  collections  acquired  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  including  the  collection 
from  Dr.  John  Evans's  library  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter. 

The  extreme  pruning  of  the  longer  titles 
may  be  accepted  as  unavoidable  though  none 
the  less  regrettable.  Thomas  Harrison's 
sermon 

Old  Jacob's  Accompt  cast  up  and  owned  by  one 
of  his  Seed,  a  young  Lady  &c.  Or  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Laurence  Jury,  Feb.  13,  1654.  At  the  Funerall  of 
the  Honorable  and  Most  Virtuous  Lady  Susanna 
Reynolds  Wife  to  the  Honorable  Commiss.  Gen. 
Reynolds. 

loses  much  when  curtly  entered  as  c  A  Funeral 
Sermon  for  the  Hon.  Susanna  Reynolds.'  And 
yet  in  no  other  way  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  reduce  within  reasonable  limits  either 
the  bulk  of  the  Catalogue  or  the  time  within 
which  it  was  to  be  completed. 

More  serious  is  the  plan  of  entering  anony- 
mous pamphlets  sometimes,  indeed,  under 
the  first  or  a  leading  word  in  the  title,  some- 
times under  the  supposed  subject,  but  more 
often  in  a  quite  arbitrary  manner  under  such 
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general  headings  as  : — '  Ecclesia  et  Eccle- 
siastica '  (with  a  sub-heading  '  Ecclesia 
Romana  ') ;  '  Politics ' ;  '  Pope  and  Popery' ; 
'  Parliament ' ;  as  well  as  more  coherent 
headings  such  as  '  Trinity  ' ;  '  Convocation,' 
etc.  These  make  Vol.  II.  fascinating  read- 
ing and  often  give  it  a  value  unexpected 
in  what  sets  out  to  be  merely  an  author- 
catalogue.  But  they  are  the  despair  alike 
of  the  bibliographer  who  wishes  to  ascertain 
whether  an  anonymous  tract,  of  which  he 
knows  the  exact  title,  is  or  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Library ;  and  of  the  Librarian  who 
wishes  to  trace  a  tract,  known  from  biblio- 
graphies to  be  in  the  Library,  but  which  is 
buried  under  one  of  these  general  headings. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
this  evil  is  provided  by  Dr.  Dexter's  '  Bib- 
liography of  Congregationalism,'  published 
in  1880.  Dr.  Dexter  had  our  printed 
Catalogues  by  him  while  he  was  compiling 
this  bibliography,  and  against  every  item  in 
it,  which  he  found  recorded  in  them,  he 
printed  the  letter  '  W.'  Of  his  first  1,000 
items  Dr.  Dexter  credits  us  with  94  only. 
It  has  been  our  custom  during  the  last  few 
years  to  insert  a  '  W  in  manuscript  in  the 
Library  copy  of  Dexter's  book,  whenever  we 
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happen  to  come  across  an  item  which  owing 
to  defective  cataloguing  had  escaped  his 
notice.  No  systematic  search  has  been  made 
for  them  and  it  is  certain  that  many  more 
will  be  unearthed  as  time  goes  on.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  manuscript  '  W's ' 
already  stands  at  143  (increasing  Dexter's 
estimate  by  about  one  and  a  half  as  much 
again)  shows  what  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  is  simply  buried  in  this  part  of 
the  Catalogue,  owing  to  lack  of  systematic 
arrangement.  The  other  side  of  the  case 
is  represented  by  the  fact  that  several  of 
Dr.  Dexter's  94  have  defied  the  search  made 
for  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Catalogue.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done  the  Catalogue  of 
1841  was  a  very  great  achievement.  It  did 
in  fact,  create  the  material  for  the  com- 
plete card-catalogue  of  to-day,  begun,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  1911  ;  and  if  it  was  seventy 
years  before  anyone  thought  it  worth 
while  to  run  the  two  volumes  into  a  single 
alphabet  and  break  up  the  larger  head- 
ings, that  is  clear  proof  of  how  well  the 
Catalogue  served  the  ordinary  needs  of 
both  reader  and  Librarian. 

From  1841  to  1911  the  history  of  the  Cata- 
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logue  is  a  history  of  Supplements,  printed  or 
in  manuscript. 

In  1854  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  I  -of  the 
1841  Catalogue  was  reprinted  with  additions 
up  to  date,  and  was  issued  separately  as  a 
slim  cloth-bound  volume  of  150  pages.  The 
process  was  repeated  in  1870  when  the  so- 
called  Vol.  Ill  was  issued,  containing  all  the 
accessions  from  1841  to  date,  the  '  Tracts  ' 
being  still  treated  separately. 

Vol.  Ill,  Supplement  I,  contains  the 
additions  to  the  Library  from  1870  to  the 
end  of  1877.  In  each  case  the  '  pamphlets  * 
are  treated  separately. 

Finally  in  Vol.  Ill,  Supplement  II,  con- 
taining the  additions  from  1877  until  July, 
1885,  we  get  at  last  for  these  years,  a  single 
alphabetical  author-catalogue,  complete  with 
cross-references  and  without  distinction  be- 
tween books  and  pamphlets. 

Of  the  books  added  from  1885  to  1898 
there  is  no  printed  Catalogue ;  and  although 
subsequent  lists  of  additions  have  been 
printed  for  all  the  years  from  1899  to  1915, 
the  lacuna  after  1885  has  never  been  filled. 
And  moreover  these  lists  of  additions  include 
books  only,  'pamphlets,'  being  recorded  in  the 
Library  on  slips  or  cards  in  a  separate  alpha- 
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betical  sequence.  The  ground  won  in  1885 
had,  in  fact,  been  lost  in  the  very  next  year  ; 
for  when,  in  1886,  a  serious  effort  was  made 
to  form  a  satisfactory  working  Catalogue  for 
use  in  the  Library  by  arranging  and  mounting 
contiguously  in  a  large  book  corresponding 
sections  of  Vol.  I  of  the  1841  Catalogue  and 
of  the  three  Supplements,  the  unfortunate 
distinction  between  '  books '  and  '  pam- 
phlets '  was  adhered  to,  Vol.  II  and  the 
'  Tract '  sections  of  the  Supplements  not 
being  included  in  this  general  Catalogue. 

In  this  volume  all  books  since  added  to  the 
Library  have  been,  and  still  are,  entered  in 
manuscript  or  type-script,  and  after  thirty 
years  it  still  forms  the  working  Catalogue  of 
the  lending  department. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  it  has  proved,  and 
still  proves,  sufficient,  but  in  the  case  of  less 
known  books  or  pamphlets  it  was  necessary 
to  search  not  only  this  working  catalogue 
(only  approximately  alphabetical),  but  also 
the  pamphlet  catalogue  (Vol.  II),  the  card- 
catalogue  of  pamphlet  accessions,  and  the 
'  Tract '  sections  of  the  Supplements  of  1870 
and  1878,  before  reporting  a  book  or  pamphlet 
as  '  not  in  the  Library.' 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
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donation  some  years  ago  of  a  large  number 
of  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  from  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  at  Essex  Hall ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1911  permission  was  obtained  to  con- 
struct for  use  in  the  cataloguing  room  a  very 
rough  card-catalogue  of  the  whole  Library, 
consisting  of  mounted  cuttings  of  the  entire 
printed  Catalogue  and  Supplements,  and 
type-scripts  of  the  portions  which  existed  in 
manuscript  only. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity 
to  expedite  the  compilation  of  a  Catalogue 
of  books  printed  since  1800,  which  had  long 
been  talked  of ;  the  cards  being  arranged, 
with  this  end  in  view,  in  two  clearly  defined 
divisions  (a)  up  to  1800,  (b)  1801  onwards. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Miss  Emily 
Sharpe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the 
well-known  Egyptologist  and  former  Trus- 
tee, considerable  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  very  necessary  work  of  revising  the 
cards  from  the  books  themselves,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped,  before  the  War  broke  out 
in  1914,  that  the  bicentenary  year  of  the 
Trust  (1916)  would  see  the  Catalogue  going 
through  the  press.  Printing  will  begin  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  of 
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the  War,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  last  proof 
to  the  printers  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
card-catalogue,  and  the  formation  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Library  of  a  single, 
complete  alphabetical  author-catalogue.1 


1  For  the  Walton  Library  see  below,  p.  127 


IV 

LATER   HISTORY 

IN  the  first  chapter  we  traced  the  history 
of  the  Library  and  its  administration 
from  its  foundation  till  the  event  of  the  re- 
moval from  Red  Cross  Street  in  1865.  In 
the  two  subsequent  chapters  we  have  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  the  collection 
grew  and  developed  under  the  old  regime, 
and  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
catalogue  it. 

The  year  1864  shows  us  a  Library  con- 
taining a  valuable,  and  in  some  respects 
unique  collection  of  older  books  and  manu- 
scripts, adding  to  its  stores  the  most  im- 
portant contemporary  works,  adequately 
catalogued,  and  supported  by  a  small  but 
regular  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Nothing  was  wanted  but  readers. 

That  the  Trustees  felt  themselves  to  be 
the  guardians  of  an  institution  big  with 
possibilities  is  evident  from  the  preface  to 
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Mr.  Cogan's  Catalogue  of  1841.  Here  the 
Library  is  spoken  of  as  '  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Metropolis,  now  made  the  seat  of  a 
University,  and  therefore  furnishing  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
science  and  literature.' 

But  Red  Cross  Street,  though  certainly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Metropolis,  was  far  enough 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  new  academic 
life  ;  and  so,  when  after  his  twenty-nine 
years  of  office  and  thirty-two  of  service  under 
the  Trust  the  pen  dropped  from  Mr.  Cogan's 
wavering  hand,  the  dream  was  still  un- 
realized. The  total  number  of  borrowers 
during  the  year  of  his  successor's  appoint- 
ment was  only  77. 

With  its  removal  from  Cripplegate  to 
Bloomsbury,  the  Library  leapt  suddenly  from 
the  eighteenth — one  may  almost  say  from 
the  seventeenth — century  to  the  nineteenth. 

Mr.  Hunter,  like  his  predecessor,  was 
indeed  in  many  ways  a  Librarian  of  the  old 
school.  His  rule  was  paternal  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Readers  were  expected  to 
borrow,  not  so  much  the  books  they  them- 
selves desired,  as  the  books  which  Mr. 
Hunter  considered  that  they  ought  to  desire. 
But  once  their  line  of  study  was  approved, 
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the  regulations  as  to  number  of  volumes  and 
time  allowed  were  not  strictly  enforced. 
True,  it  is  to  Mr.  Hunter  that  the  Library 
owes  the  introduction  in  1879  of  the  system 
of  fines,  but  it  was  left  to  his  successor  to 
exact  them.  It  is  easy  to  forget  how  much 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  due 
to  Mr.  Hunter's  initiative. 

During  the  eight  uncomfortable  years  at 
8,  Queen  Square,  little  or  no  development 
was  possible.  But  when  the  removal  to 
Grafton  Street  was  completed,  Mr.  Hunter 
did  not  let  the  grass  grow  beneath  his  feet. 
On  October  2ist,  1873,  the  Trustees  met  for 
the  first  time  '  at  the  New  Library.'  In  the 
following  January  they  gave  their  approval 
to  a  provisional  list  of  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions '  to  be  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to 
introduce  readers  to  the  Library.'  The  in- 
troduction of  this  new  and  wide  scheme  of 
guarantee  in  place  of  the  old  introduction 
by  a  Trustee  only,  was  the  most  important 
reform  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
opening  of  the  Library.  It  transformed  the 
Library  from  a  proprietary  to  a  public  insti- 
tution in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle, 
and  made  possible  the  realization  of  the  pious 
hope  of  earlier  days.  The  number  of  readers 
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took  a  sudden  leap  in  the  next  twelve  years 
to  over  4,000  per  annum. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Hunter  got  through 
single  handed  during  those  busy  years  is 
little  short  of  marvellous.  The  1870  Supple- 
ment to  the  Catalogue  was  indeed  printed 
during  the  quiet  years  at  Queen  Square,  but 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  readers 
in  the  years  that  followed  did  not  prevent 
him  from  issuing  the  two  further  Supple- 
ments of  1878  and  1885,  handing  over  to  his 
successor  a  printed  Catalogue  absolutely  up 
to  date. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  his  other  duties,  to  compile  a  com- 
plete subject-index  to  the  entire  Library,  a 
colossal  task  for  one  man  to  accomplish.  This 
index  has  never  been  printed,  and  is  now  for 
ordinary  purposes  obsolete  and  superseded. 
It  remains,  however,  as  a  monument  of  in- 
dustry and  as  an  invaluable  help  to  students 
making  an  historical  study,  for  example,  of 
some  point  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or 
discipline. 

Outside  the  actual  work  of  the  Library  Mr. 
Hunter  undertook  a  share  in  the  labour  of 
compiling  the  original  volume  of  Poole's 
famous  '  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.' 
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He  also  formed  a  collection,  still  extant  in 
manuscript,  of  autobiographical  notices  of 
leading  contemporary  divines  of  all  denom- 
inations, a  work  which  must  have  entailed 
an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence,  if 
nothing  more. 

In  1885  Mr.  Hunter  retired  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Jones.  There 
are  three  outstanding  points  in  the  early 
years  of  Mr.  Jones's  librarianship  ;  first,  the 
substitution  of  order  for  chaos  in  the  method 
of  recording  and  checking  book  issues ; 
second,  the  appointment  of  the  first  assistant- 
librarian  ;  third,  the  development  of  the 
postal  department.  The  number  of  parcels 
sent  out  increased  threefold  (i.e.,  from  583 
to  1,705  per  annum)  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
Mr.  Jones's  tenure  of  office,  and,  by  the  year 
of  his  retirement  (1914)  had  risen  to  6,896 
per  annum,  thus  overtaking  the  number  of 
visitors  calling.  There  were  many  readers 
who  regretted  the  passing  away  of  the  old 
regime,  and  rebelled  at  first  against  the 
machine  which  seemed  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  more  personal  dealings  of 
earlier  days.  There  was  a  certain  urbanity 
which  one  misses  to-day  about  the  note, 
with  which  the  old  Rules  concluded : — 
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*  The  foregoing  Rules  and  Regulations  have 
been  framed  in  as  generous  a  spirit  as  is 
deemed  consistent  with  the  due  safety  of 
the  Books,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  persons 
using  the  Library  will  co-operate  in  observing 
them.'  But  even  those  who  felt  the  change 
most  were  soon  reconciled  to  it  by  the  new 
element  of  reliability  which  followed  in  its 
wake,  and  they  quickly  realized  that  the 
greatly  increased  activity  and  usefulness  was 
only  made  possible  by  increased  strictness  of 
management  and  efficiency  of  organization. 
Mr.  Jones,  like  Mr.  Hunter,  was  fated  to 
organise  a  removal.  Many  of  the  older 
readers  will  remember  and  a  few  perhaps 
look  back  with  something  of  regret  to  the 
building  in  Graf  ton  Street.  The  fine  en- 
trance hall  and  wide  stairway  leading  up  to 
the  huge  church-like  room  stretching  the 
whole  length  of  the  first  floor,  gave  a  feeling 
of  space  which  the  present  premises  only 
now  approach,  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
made  in  1915.  The  building  is  still  standing, 
practically  unchanged  outside,  but  con- 
siderably altered  within.  Visitors  to  Maple's 
shop  to-day  may  still  come  unexpectedly 
on  the  old  staircase,  or  one  of  the  old  stone 
fire-places,  with  the  founder's  monogram 
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carved  upon  it.  They  may  still  see  the  span 
of  the  old  ceiling,  though  the  perspective  of 
it  has  been  altered  by  the  division  of  the 
big  room  into  two  floors,  and  its  appearance 
changed,  by  the  whitening  of  the  varnished 
oak  panelling  and  the  darkening  of  the  main 
beams. 

Though  expressly  designed  for  the  Library 
the  building  suffered  from  the  old  defect, 
there  was  little  or  no  provision  for  growth. 
By  1890  the  congestion  on  the  shelves 
was  becoming  very  serious.  The  erection 
of  the  galleries  which  were  provided  for 
in  the  original  design  would  at  the  outside 
have  doubled  the  accommodation  for  books  ; 
this  would  only  have  sufficed  at  the  present 
rate  of  growth  for  another  thirty  years,  and 
by  to-day  the  trouble  would  have  been  almosf 
as  great  as  before,  and  with  no  possibility  of 
further  expansion. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  driven  the 
Library  out  of  the  City  again  favoured  it. 
It  was  known  that  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  would 
at  any  time  be  glad  to  acquire  the  building, 
which  was  by  this  time  entirely  hemmed  in 
by  their  premises.  The  chance  occurred  in 
1890  when  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square, 
came  into  the  market  on  the  removal  of 
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Manchester  New  College  to  Oxford.  The 
Hall,  originally  built  in  the  middle  of  last 
century  as  a  hall  of  residence  for  students  at 
University  College,  shared  after  1853  by 
Manchester  New  College,  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  that  College, 
was  purchased  from  them  by  Dr.  Williams's 
Trustees,  after  the  removal  of  the  College 
to  Oxford.  Founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  passing  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill, 
it  existed  as  a  memorial  of  that  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  which  the  Trust 
founded  by  Dr.  Williams  had  been  engaged 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 
The  building  could  not  have  been  transferred 
to  more  appropriate  hands.  The  old  dining- 
hall  with  the  famous  frescoes,  still  fulfils  its 
original  function  on  the  occasion  of  the 
quarterly  Trust  dinners,  and  meanwhile  is 
available  for  ordinary  Trust  meetings  and 
others,  such  as  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  Hibbert  Trust,  Sustentation  Fund, 
etc.,  while  it  is  also  let  to  the  general  public 
for  meetings  of  a  suitable  nature. 

Upstairs  the  room  which  served  for  the 
library  of  Manchester  New  College  forms  the 
reading-room  of  to-day,  the  same  shelves 
still  standing  except  in  the  gallery.  The 
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front  room  had  served  successively  as  Lecture 
Room  and  Students  Common  Room  for  the 
students  of  University  Hall.  It  has  now 
been  transformed  into  the  light  and  airy 
lending  department  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 

The  upper  floors  with  the  requisite  altera- 
tions have  provided  space  for  a  cataloguing 
room,  etc,,  together  with  ample  storage  space 
for  the  older  books,  and — for  the  first  time  in 
its  history — proper  offices  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust.  Indeed  up  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Jeremy's  death  in  1893,  the  Re- 
ceiver's office  was  the  place  of  official  custody 
for  the  current  documents  of  the  Trust,  down 
to  the  invoices  of  books.  The  Librarian  had 
to  take  copies  of  them  for  his  own  use,  and 
there  was  a  constant  passage  of  messages  be- 
tween his  domain  in  Grafton  Street  and  that 
of  the  Receiver  in  New  Square. 

The  Trustees  were  fortunate  in  acquiring 
at  last  a  building  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  Trust  in  all  respects  and  to  allow 
generously  for  the  growth  of  the  Library.  Yet 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
years  pass  to  remember  that  in  taking  over 
the  building  they  have  taken  over  also  certain 
traditions,  akin  to,  but  different  from,  their 
own — that,  for  example,  the  stained  glass 
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windows  formerly  in  the  lending  library  and 
Lecture  Hall,  now  moved  from  the  former 
room  to  a  more  appropriate  and  effective 
position  in  the  old  reading-room,  are  an  in- 
heritance, and  that  the  heraldic  shields  com- 
memorate founders  and  benefactors  not  of 
Dr.  Williams's  Trust,  but  of  University  Hall. 
The  Library  now  contains  just  over  66,000 
volumes,  and  supposing  that  the  funds  of  the 
Trust  permit  of  the  gradual  incorporation, 
as  required,  of  those  portions  of  the  building 
which  are  at  present  let,  there  is  certainly 
accommodation  for  ten  times  that  number, 
and  probably  for  a  million  volumes.  We 
may,  therefore,  look  forward  with  com- 
posure and  relief  to  a  long  stay  in  our  present 
quarters.  Librarians  will  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this,  for  they  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  even  now  the  Library  has 
not  quite  recovered  from  the  strain  of  three 
removals  in  the  space  of  less  than  thirty 
years.  In  order  to  track  down  and  locate 
some  of  the  books  which  are  less  frequently 
asked  for  it  is  still  necessary  to  work  through 
a  series  of  '  keys,'  starting  from  the  original 
Red  Cross  Street  press-mark.  The  persistence 
of  the  old  press-mark  is  indeed  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Library  has  developed,  by 
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a  process  of  gradual  evolution,  without  any 
deliberate  or  startling  changes  of  policy,  from 
the  smallest  of  beginnings  to  its  present  size. 
Nowadays  the  Library  is  by  far  the  largest 
department  of  the  work  of  the  Trust.  The 
allowance  of  £600  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  for  binding  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  Library  well  sup- 
plied with  the  best  current  literature,  and  to 
subscribe  to  a  number  of  the  most  important 
periodicals  and  publishing  societies,  such  as 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  the  Chetham 
and  Surtees  Societies,  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  and  the  Egypt  and  Palestine 
Exploration  Funds.  They  are  also  able  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  older  strata  of  the  Library, 
as  they  reveal  themselves,  and  especially  to 
set  aside  every  year  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  expensive  works  of  out- 
standing importance.  Amongst  those  added 
of  late  years  may  be  mentioned  a  set  of  the 
'  Acta  Sanctorum  '  (the  great  series  of  lives 
of  the  saints  edited  by  the  Bollandist  Fathers), 
Pope  Leo  XIIFs  edition  of  Aquinas,  Ugo- 
lini's  '  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  veterum 
Hebraeorum,'  the  great  Weimar  editions  of 
Luther  and  Goethe,  S.  Hilaire's  French  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle,  and  the  facsimile  of  the 
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Munich  MS.  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

The  increased  allowance  from  the  funds  of 
the  Trust  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  counter- 
balanced by  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of 
benefactions.  Large  donations  and  bequests 
have  of  late  years  been  less  frequent  and  less 
noteworthy.  Gifts  are  now  accepted  on  the 
express  understanding  that  duplicates  may 
be  rejected,  and  as  a  rule  when  this  whittling 
process  has  been  performed,  what  is  left  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  a  very  inportant  addition 
to  the  Library  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  last  considerable  collections  to  be 
accepted  en  bloc  were  the  Walton  Theo- 
sophical  Library,  numbering  about  1,000 
volumes,  and  about  2,500  volumes  from  the 
library  of  George  Henry  Lewes.  Both  these 
collections  are  separately  housed  in  specially 
constructed  book-cases ;  and  the  Walton 
Library  has  its  own  separate  Catalogue,  as  the 
Walton  books  are  not  accessible  to  readers 
under  the  regulations  governing  the  rest  of 
the  Library. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  autumn  of  1914  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Marriott,  of  a  collection  consisting  of  the 
remnant  of  a  library  built  up  in  the  course  of 
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many  generations  by  the  Fanshawe  family. 
This,  even  when  duplicates  had  been  re- 
jected, consisted  of  about  500  volumes.  It 
contains  inter  alia  first  editions,  not  pre- 
viously in  the  Library,  of  two  books  which 
gave  rise  to  important  controversies,  viz., 
Stillingfleet's  '  Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion,' and  Clarke's  '  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.' 
It  also  includes  about  100  volumes  of  pam- 
phlets, chiefly  controversial  theology,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  John  Conybeare,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  author  of  a  '  Defence  of 
revealed  religion '  (in  reply  to  Tindal's 
'Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation')  described 
by  Warburton  as  '  one  of  the  best  reasoned 
books  in  the  world.'  Collected  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint,  these,  when  properly 
catalogued,  will  doubtless  be  found  at  many 
points  to  supplement  our  own  valuable 
collections. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  overshadowed  by 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  great  libraries 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  surrounded  by 
rate  supported  and  subscription  libraries, 
still  has  a  special  place  to  fill,  a  past  worth 
preserving,  a  present  worth  maintaining. 
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What  the  future  lines  of  development  will 
be  it  is  hard  to  say.  One  can  scarcely  pre- 
dict for  the  coming  years  anything  like  the 
dramatic  expansion  of  the  past  half  century. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
life  of  manhood  which  does  not  express  itself 
in  cubits.  If  the  Library  has  passed  through 
childhood's  period  of  visible  growth,  and  is 
settling  down  to  the  steady  work  of  middle 
age,  it  need  have  no  occasion  to  feel  ashamed 
of  its  annual  issue  of  22,000  volumes,  or  to 
doubt  of  its  continued  usefulness. 
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A.    LIST  OF  THE  PRINTED  CATALOGUES 
DR.  WILLIAMS'S  LIBRARY 

1727.  Bibliothecae  quam  .  .  .  Daniel  Williams,  S.T. P. 
bono  publico  legavit,  catalogus.  Londini : 
typis  Jacob!  Bettenham. 

1 80 1.  Bibliothecae  .  .  .  catalogus.  Editio  secunda. 
Londini :  typis  Davis,  Wilks,  et  Taylor,  Chan- 
cery lane. 

1808.  Appendix  ad  catalogum  Bibliothecae  Danielis 
Williams,  S.T. P.  Londini :  typis  Richardi  Tay- 
lor et  socii,  Shoe  lane. 

1814.  Appendix,  etc.  Londini:  typis  Richardi  et 
Arthuri  Taylor. 

1841.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  in  Red  Cross  Street, 
Cripplegate  ;  founded  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
the  Reverend  Daniel  Williams,  D.D.  who  died 
in  the  year  1716.  Two  volumes.  London: 
printed  and  sold  by  Richard  and  John  E. 
Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

1854.  Appendix  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  etc. 
London :  printed  by  Woodfall  and  Kinder, 
Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street. 
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1870.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  founded  pursuant  to 
the  Will  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  D.D., 
who  died  in  the  year  1716.  Vol.  III.  London  : 
printed  by  Woodfall  and  Kinder,  Milford  lane, 
Strand,  W.C. 

1878.  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  Catalogue.  Vol.  III. 
Supplement  I.  Containing  the  additions  to 
the  Library  to  the  end  of  1877.  London  : 
printed  by  Woodfall  and  Kinder,  Milford  lane, 
Strand,  W.C. 

1885.  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  Catalogue.  Vol.  III. 
Supplement  II.  Containing  the  additions  to 
the  Library  from  1877  until  July  1885.  Lon- 
don :  printed  by  C.  Green  and  Son,  178, 
Strand,  W.C. 

1900.  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  List  of  books  added 
to  the  Library  during  the  year  1899.  (With 
list  of  periodicals,  publications  of  societies, 
connected  series,  etc.,  in  course  of  publication) 
Price  two  pence.  Hull  :  printed  by  Elsom 
and  Co.  Continued  annually. 

1909.  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  List  of  books  added 
to  the  Library  during  the  ten  years  1899-1908. 
With  Supplement  containing  list  of  periodicals, 
publications  of  societies,  connected  series,  etc. 
Price  one  shilling.  Hull :  printed  by  Elsom  &  Co. 

1912.     The  same  ;    reprinted  with  corrections. 

1914.  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  List  of  books  added 
to  the  Library  during  the  fifteen  years  1899- 
1913.  With  Supplement,  etc.  Price  is.  6d. 
Hull :  printed  by  Elsom  &  Co. 


B.     TRUSTEES    AND    OFFICERS 

I.— Trustees. 

NOTE. — The  following  list  1-224  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Jeremy's  book  ;  and  the  addition  (p)  means  that  there 
is  a  portrait  in  the  Library  of  the  person  named. 

1.  Rev.  William  Lorimer,  M.A...  1715-22. 

2.  Rev.  Joshua  Oldfield,  D.D.,   1715-29. 

3.  Rev.   Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.,    1715-1732. 

4.  Rev.  William  Tong,   1715-1727. 

5.  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  died  1714  (p). 

6.  Rev.   Benjamin  Robinson,    1715   (p). 

7.  Rev.  Zachary  Merrell,   1715-1732. 

8.  Rev.  John  Evans,  D.D.,  1715-1730. 

9.  Rev.  William  Harris,  D.D.,  1715-1740  (p). 

10.  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,   1715-1727. 

11.  Rev.  Isaac  Bates,  M.A.,  1715-1758. 

12.  Rev.  Jeremy  Smith,  1715-1723. 

13.  Rev.  James  Read,  1715-1755. 

14.  Mr.  John  Morton,   1715-1746. 

15.  Mr.   Edmund  Farrington,    1715-1723. 

16.  Mr.  William  Adee,  1715-1723. 

17.  Mr.  Jonathan  Collyer,  1715-1723. 

1 8.  Mr.  Benjamin  Sheppard,   1715-1731. 

19.  Mr.  Francis  Barkstead,  jun.,  1715-1747^). 

20.  Mr.  Joseph  Archer,   1715-1756. 

21.  Mr.  Richard  Watts,   1715-1724. 
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22.  Mr.  Isaac  Honeywood,  1715-1723. 

23.  Rev.  George  Smyth,  1715-1746. 

The  above    23    Trustees    were    appointed    by  Dr* 
Williams   himself. 

24.  Sir  John  Fryer,  Bart.,   1723-1728. 

25.  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,   1723-1752. 

26.  Rev.  Jabez  Earle,  D.D.,   1723-1768. 

27.  Rev.  Benjamin  Grosvenor,  D.D.,  1723-1758  (p). 

28.  Rev.  Joshua  Bayes,  1724  (p). 

29.  Mr.  John  Welch,  1724-1751. 

30.  Rev.  Daniel  Mayo,  M.A.,  1724-1733. 

31.  Mr.  Samuel  Lessingham,   1724-1761. 

32.  Mr.  Samuel  Mayo,   1724-1728. 

33.  Rev.  Samuel  Wright,  D.D.,   1724-1746  (p). 

34.  Rev.  John  Barker,   1725-1762  (p). 

35.  Rev.   John  Newman,    1728-1741   (p). 

36.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  1728-1731. 

37.  Mr.  Benjamin  Avery,     D.C.L.,  1728-1764  (p). 

38.  Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes,  D.D.,   1729-1751. 

39.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  D.D.,  1730-1744. 

40.  Rev.  Thomas  Leavesley,   1730-1739. 

41.  Mr.  John  Hollis  1731-1735. 

42.  Mr.  Antonio  Walburgh,    1731-1749. 

43.  Rev.  John  Allen,  M.D.,  1732-1759. 

44.  Rev.  John  Munkley,  1733-1738. 

45.  Mr.  James  Ruck,   1735-1738. 

46.  Rev.  Moses  Lowman,  1738-1752. 

47.  Mr.  William  Mount,  1739-1768. 

48.  Rev.  Samuel  Lawrence,  D.D.,   1739-1769. 

49.  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy,   1740-1755. 

50.  Rev.  Henry  Read,  1744-1774. 

51.  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

1744-1766. 
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52.  Mr,  Joseph  Chitty,  1746-1750. 

53.  Rev.  Thomas  Newman,   1746-1758. 

54.  Rev.  Edward  Godwin,   1746-1764. 

55.  Mr.  Philip  Hollingworth,  1747-1761. 

56.  Mr.  Thomas  West,  1749-1756. 

57.  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  1750-1753. 

58.  Mr.  James  Lambe,  1751-1761. 

59.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Neal,  1751-1766. 

60.  Rev.  William  May,  1752-1755. 

61.  Rev.  Francis  Spilsbury,   1752-1782. 

62.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Carpenter,   1752-1753. 

63.  Mr.  Paul  Corbett,  1753-1754. 

64.  Mr.   Jasper  Mauduit,   1753-1773  (p). 

65.  Mr.  Edmund  Ogden,  1754-1757. 

66.  Rev.  John  Hodge,  D.D.,  1755-1767. 

67.  Rev.  Michael  Pope,  1755-1788. 

68.  Rev.  William  Hunt,  1755-1770. 

69.  Mr.  Timothy  Wylde,   1756-1757. 

70.  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,   1756-1793. 

71.  Mr.  John  Dunn,   1758-1780. 

72.  Rev.  George  Benson,  D.D.,  1758-1762  (p). 

73.  Rev.  William  Langford,  M.A.,  D.D.,  1758-1775 

74.  Rev.  William  Prior,  D.D.,  1759-1774. 

75.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  1760-1771. 

76.  Rev.  Edward  Pickard,   1760-1778. 

77.  Rev.    Richard    Price,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S., 

1761-1791  (p). 

78.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paice,  1761-1768. 

79.  Mr.  William  Bowden,  1761-1780. 

80.  Rev.  Hugh  Farmer,  1762-1787. 

8 1.  Rev.   Andrew   Kippis,    D.D.,    F.R.S.,    F.S.A., 

1762-1795  (p). 

82.  Rev.  Timothy  Laugher,  1764-1769. 

83.  Mr.  Joseph  South,  1765-1774. 
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84.  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas,  1766-1784. 

85.  Rev.  Phillip  Furneaux,  D.D.,  1766-1778. 

86.  Rev.  Thomas  Amory,  D.D.,   1767-1774. 

87.  Mr.  Joseph  Paice,   1768-1810  (p). 

88.  Rev.  John  Palmer,  1768-1790. 

89.  Mr.  John  Mount,  1768-1786. 

90.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Radcliffe,  1770-1809. 

91.  Rev.  Caleb  Fleming,  D.D.,  1770-1779  (p). 

92.  Mr.  Richard  Cooke,  1771-1788. 

93.  Mr.  George  Brough,  1772-1785. 

94.  Rev.  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  1774-1825 

(P). 

95.  Rev.  Nathaniel  White,    1774-1783. 

96.  Mr.  Alexander  Champion,  1774-1794. 

97.  Rev.  Rice  Harris,  D.D.,  1775-1793. 

98.  Rev.  Thomas  Tayler,   1771-1831. 

99.  Rev.  Roger  Flexman,  D.D.,  1778-1786. 

100.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Polhill,  1778-1783. 

101.  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  1778-1800. 

102.  Mr.  Matthew  Towgood,    1780-1781. 

103.  Mr.  John  Warren,  1781-1804. 

104.  Rev.  John  Williams,  LL.D.,  1782-1790  (p). 

105.  Mr.  Edward  Jeffries,   1783-1802. 

106.  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  LL.D.,  1783-1804  (p). 

107.  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  1784-1812. 

108.  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,    1785-1813. 

109.  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  1786-1793. 

no.  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis,  1786-1808.     1823-1833 

in.  Rev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  1787-1821. 

112.  Rev.  Thomas  Urwick,  1788-1807. 

113.  Mr.  John  Raymond  [Barker],  1788-1805. 

114.  Rev.  Joseph  Towers  LL.D.,    1790-1790. 

115.  Mr.  John  Towgood,  ,1791-1837. 

1 1 6.  Rev.  George  Lewis,  1791-1823. 
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117.  Mr.  John  Wansey,    1793-1820. 

1 1 8.  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  1793. 

119.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  1794-1806  (p). 

1 20.  Mr.  William  Esdaile,  1794-1835. 

121.  Rev.  John  Disney,  D.D.,  1796-1806. 

122.  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher,  1796-1798. 

123.  Rev.  James  Tayler,  1789-1793. 

124.  Rev.    Rochemont   Barbauld,    1798-1808    (sil- 

houette p). 

125.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Phillips,  D.D.,  1899-1801. 

126.  Rev.  William  Hughes,  1800-1805. 

127.  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  1801-1829  (p). 

128.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  1802-1816. 

129.  Rev.  William  Johnston,  1803-1811. 

130.  Rev.  John  Coates,  1804-1821. 

131.  Mr.  Swan  Downer,  1804-1815. 

132.  Mr.  Isaac  Solly,  1805-1853. 

133.  Rev.  Nicholas  Thomas  Heineken,  1806-1810. 

134.  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,   1806-1850. 

135.  Mr.  Moses  Laport  Merac,  1807. 

136.  Rev.  James  Pickbourne,  1807-1814. 

137.  Mr.  James  Esdaile,   1807-1812. 

138.  Rev.  Thomas  Rees,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  1809-1853. 

139.  Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan,   1809-1849. 

140.  Mr.  John  Bentley,  1810-1835. 

141.  Mr.  Richard  Holt,  1810-1825. 

142.  Rev.  Robert  Aspland,  1811-1845. 

143.  Rev.  John  Lane,  1812-1819. 

144.  Mr.  James  Gibson,  1812-1843. 

145.  Mr.  James  Esdaile,   1812-1864. 

146.  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie,  LL.D.,   1813-1835. 

147.  Rev.   John  Potticary,    1814-1820. 

148.  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholson,   1815-1827. 

149.  Rev.  Archibald  Barclay,  LL.D.,  1816-1856. 
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150.  Rev.  William  Johnson  Fox,   1819-1835. 

151.  Rev.   John  Stevenson  Geary,    1820-1838. 

152.  John  Wansey,  Esq.,  1820-1832. 

153.  Rev.  John  Philip  Malleson,1  B.A.,  1821-1822. 

154.  Rev.  John  Jones,  LL.D.,  1821-1827. 

155.  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis,    1823-1833. 

156.  Mr.  David  Martineau,   1823-1836  (p). 

157.  Rev.  David  Davidson,  M.A.,  1825-1858. 

158.  Mr.  Edward  Busk,   1826-1838. 

159.  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  1827-1832. 

1 60.  Mr. Joseph  Yallowley,   1828. 

161.  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  1829-1837. 

162.  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,    1830-1870. 

163.  Mr.  James  Yates,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc., 

1831-1861. 

164.  Rev.  Edward  Tagart,  F.S.A.,  1832-1858. 

165.  Mr.  William  Wansey,  1833-1867. 

1 66.  Rev.  George  Kenrick,  1833-1860  (p). 

167.  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,   1835-1836  (p). 

168.  Mr.  Samuel  Pett,  1836-1855  (bust). 

169.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  1836-1863  (p). 

170.  Rev.  Thomas  Wood,   1836-1841. 

171.  Mr.   Benjamin  Wood,  M.P.,    1836-1845. 

172.  Rev. Benjamin  Mardon,  M.A.,i837-i856(bust). 

173.  Mr.  John  Towgood,   1838-1878. 

174.  Mr.  Petty  Vaughan,  1838-1851. 

175.  Rev.  Edwin  Chapman,    1838-1841. 

176.  Mr.  Jacob  Hans  Busk,  1838-1844. 

177.  Rev.  Philip  Le  Breton,  M.A.,  1841-1860  (p). 

178.  Rev.  Thomas  Russell,  M.A.,  1842-1846. 

179.  Mr.  John  Wood,  1846-1857. 

1 80.  Mr.    Ebenezer   Johnston,    1846-1850. 

i  Re-elected  1860.     See  No.  200  below. 
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181.  Mr.  Henry  Crabb    Robinson,    F.S.A.,    1846- 

1866  (bust). 

182.  Mr.  James  Manning,  Q.A.S.,   1846-1866. 

183.  Rev.  John  Boucher,  M.A.,   1847-1852. 

184.  Rev.  Thomas  Sadler,  Ph.D.,  1849-1891. 

185.  William  Smith,  LL.D.,    1851-1860. 

186.  Mr.  Thomas  Pickard  Warren,  1851-1867. 

187.  Mr.  Richard  Martineau,   1852-1865. 

1 88.  Rev.  Thomas  Lethbridge  Marshall,  1853-1900. 

189.  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,   1853-1857. 

190.  Rev.  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.,  1853-1869. 

191.  Mr.  William  Arthur  Case,  M.A.,  1855-1872. 

192.  Mr.  Walter  D.  Jeremy,  M.A.,  1856-1858. 

193.  Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  1855-1858. 

194.  Mr.  Algernon  Sidney  Aspland,  1857-1865. 

195.  Mr.  Edward  Enfield,    1857-1880. 

196.  Rev.   James  Martineau,   D.D.,   LL.D.,    1858- 

1868. 

197.  Rev.  Robert  Brook  Aspland,  M.A.,  1859-1869. 

198.  Rev.  James  Panton  Ham,  1859-1891, 

199.  Rev.  Henry  lerson,  M.A.,    1859-1892. 

200.  Rev.  John  Philip  Malleson,  B.A.,  1860-1869. 

201.  Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  1860-1891. 

202.  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  1861-1875. 

203.  Sir    James    Clarke    Lawrence,    Bart.,    M.P., 

1861-1897. 

204.  Mr.  Philip  Worsley,    1864-1890. 

205.  Mr.  Timothy  Smith  Osier,  LL.B.,  1865-1905. 

206.  Mr.  Walter  Charles  Yenning,   1865-1885. 

207.  Mr.     Frederick     Manning     Needham,     B.A., 

1866-1874. 

208.  Sir  John  Richard  Robinson,  1867-1903. 

209.  Mr.  David  Martineau,   1867-1911. 

210.  Mr.  John  Warren,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  1867-1907. 
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211.  Mr.  Frederick  Nettlefold,    1867-1903. 

212.  Rev.  Peter  William  Clayden.  1869-1902. 

213.  Rev.  James  Drummond,  B.A.,  LL.D.,   1870- 

1889. 

214.  Lindsey    Middleton    Aspland,     M.A.,     LL.D. 

1870-1891. 

215.  Mr.  Thomas  Clemens  Watson,   1870-1875. 

216.  Rev.  James  Thornely  Whitehead,  1871-1896. 

217.  Mr.  William  Shaen,  M.A.,   1872-1887. 

218.  Rev.    Jeffery  Worthington,    B.A.,    1875-1884 

219.  Rev.  Philip  Henry  Wicksteed,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

1875- 

220.  Rev.   Joseph   Estlin  Carpenter,   M.A.,    1876- 

1891. 

221.  Mr.  William  Arthur  Sharpe,  1878- 

222.  Mr.  Stephen  Seaward  Tayler,  1880-1909. 

223.  William    Blake   Odgers,  M.A.,    LL.D.,    K.C-, 

F.S.S.,  1884- 

224.  Mr.  Philip  Meadows  Martineau,  1885-1911. 

225.  Rev.  Thomas  Wesley  Freckelton,  1887-1894. 

226.  Rev.  William  Macquhae  Ainsworth,  1890-1891. 

227.  Mr.  Richard  Worsley,  1890-1914. 

228.  Rev.    William   Copeland    Bowie,    1891- 

229.  Mr.  Stanton  William  Preston,   1891-1911. 

230.  Rev.  William  George  Tarrant,  B.A.,  1891- 

231.  Mr.  Walter  Baily,  M.A.,  1891-1917. 

232.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  1892- 

233.  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  1892-1902. 

234.  Rev.   James  Harwood,   B.A.,   1893- 

235.  Rev.  Robert  Spears,   1894-1899. 

236.  Rev.  Samuel  Fletcher  Williams,   1896-1898. 

237.  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  M.A.,  1897-1898. 

238.  Rev.  George  Dawes  Hicks,  M,A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

1899- 
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239.  Mr.  Robert  Harrop,  M.A.,  1899-1908. 

240.  Rev.  Frank  Kerry  Freeston,  1899- 

241.  Rev.  William  Wooding,  B.A.,    1900- 

242.  Rev.  Silas  Farrington,   1902-1911. 

243.  Rev.  Francis  William  Stanley,   1902-1907. 

244.  Mr.  George  William  Brown,  B.A.,  1903- 

245.  Mr.  Charles  Fellows  Pearson,   1904- 

246.  Rev.  Henry  Gow,  B.A.,  1905- 

247.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  1905-1912. 

248.  Mr.  Edward  Albert  Wurtzburg,  B.A.,   1908- 

249.  Rev.  Henry  Rawlings,  M.A.,  1908-1911. 

250.  Henry  Rayner,  M.D.,  1910- 

251.  Mr.  Athelstane  Artaud  Tayler,  1911- 

252.  Rev.  William  Hamilton  Drummond,  B.  A.,  191  1- 

253.  Mr.  Charles  Martineau,  B.A.,  1912- 

254.  Mr.  Frank  Preston,  1912-1913. 

255.  Rev.   Joseph  Wood,    1912- 

256.  Mr.  Robert  Mortimer  Montgomery,  M.A.,  K.C., 


257.  Mr.  Harold  Wade,   1913- 

258.  Mr.  Ion  Pritchard,  1914- 

259.  Mr.  Frederick  John  Nettlefold,  1917- 


II. — Secretaries  and  Receivers. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans  signed  the  Minutes  as  Acting 
Secretary,  Nov.  22,  1716. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Collyer  (or  Collier,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written),  a  Trustee,  was  directed  by  the  will  to  receive 
the  income  and  make  the  payments  and  generally  to 
act  as  Steward  of  the  Trust  property.  Before  the  will 
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became  operative  by  the  decree  of  the  Rolls  Court  in 
July,  1721,  Mr.  Collier  had  declined  to  act,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sheppard,  appointed  in  March,  1721,  was 
the  first  to  have  the  management  of  the  estates  under 
the  direction  of  the  Trustees.  He  was  appointed 
Receiver  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1725. 

The  list  of  Secretaries  and  Receivers  is  accordingly 
as  follows  (the  date  is  that  of  appointment,  and  usually 
coincides  with  the  termination  of  previous  appoint- 
ment) : — 

Secretaries  : 

1.  Rev.   John  Evans,    1716. 

2.  Benjamin  Sheppard,   March,    1721. 

3.  Francis  Barkstead,  Aug.,  1731. 

4.  William  Travers,  Feb.,  1747. 

5.  Nathaniel  Neal,  Jan.,  1755. 

6.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Jan.,  1766. 

7.  John  Wainwright,  June,   1793. 

8.  Samuel  Cotton,  1832. 

9.  Rev.  Thomas  Hunter,  1867  (at  first  temporary). 
10.  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Jones,  Jan.,  1886. 

n.     Rev.  Robert  Travers  Herford,  July,   1914. 

Receivers  : 

1.  Benjamin  Sheppard,  Mar.,  1721  (1725). 

2.  Francis  Barkstead,  Aug.,  1731. 

3.  John  Cooper,  Feb.,   1747. 

4.  Richard  Jupp,  June,  1762. 

5.  Richard  Webb  Jupp,  1795. 

6.  David  Davison,    Oct.,    1850. 

7.  Walter  Daniel  Jeremy,  Oct.,  1857.     Died  Sept., 

1893- 
Office  of  Receiver  abolished. 
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III.     Librarians. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  Richard  Cogan,  all 
the  Librarians  were  ministers  and  probably  assistants 
to  one  or  other  of  the  London  ministers.  They  usually 
resigned  their  office  of  Librarian  on  being  appointed  to 
the  sole  charge  of  some  congregation.  The  dates  are 
those  of  their  appointment. 


1.  John  Bond,  April,  1730. 

2.  Thomas  Loveder,   Feb.,    1735. 

3.  Richard  Harrison,  July,  1737. 

4.  Hugh  Worthington,  Oct.,  1738. 

5.  Israel  Lewis,  Jan.,   1742. 

6.  John  Jolly,  May,  1745. 

7.  Roger  Flexman,  May,  1746  (temporary). 

8.  — .  Phelps,  Oct.,   1746. 

9.  John  Hoyle,  March,   1751. 

10.  John  Palmer,  March,  1758. 

11.  Richard  Jones,  Dec.,   1767. 

12.  James  Pickbourn,  June,   1770. 

13.  Dr.  John  Williams,  June,  1777. 

14.  Richard  Aubrey,  June,  1782. 

15.  Roger  Flexman,  Oct.,  1786. 

1 6.  Joseph  Lomas  Towers,  Oct.,  1792. 

17.  Thomas  Morgan,  June,  1804. 

1 8.  John  Coates,  1821. 

19.  Richard  Cogan,  April,  1835. 

20.  J.  H.  Ryland,  June,  1864. 

21.  Thomas  Hunter,  1865. 

22.  Francis  Henry  Jones,  Jan.,  1886. 

23.  Robert  Travers  Herford,  July,  1914. 
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IV.     Housekeepers. 

1.  Paul  Williams,  1730. 

2.  John  Walker  and  wife,  April,   1735. 

3.  Joseph  Carter,  Oct.,  1749. 

4.  Mrs.    Carter    (widow),    June,    1754.     (Married 

John  Westray.) 

5.  John  Westray  (husband),  March,  1762. 

6.  Mrs.  Mary  Amory,  Oct.,  1792. 

7.  Mrs.  Towers,  April,  1801. 

8.  George  Bouden,  March-Nov.,   1803. 

9.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  March,  1804. 

10.  Miss  Sharpe  (daughter),  1824. 

11.  Mrs.  Susannah  Ward,  March,  1843. 

12.  Miss  Port,  April,  1855  to  1865. 

Library  Removed. 

No  further  appointment  of  Housekeeper.  The  duties 
appear  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  Librarian  or 
his  wife. 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  The  Protector,  30 
Secretary  to  the  Trust.  App.  B.  II.  6 

Defoe,  Daniel,  quoted,  49,  51 
Denominations,  the  Three,  n,  28,  $3 
Dexter,  Dr.,  56,  no 
Dinners,  The  Quarterly,  22,  23 
Documents,  the  oldest,  25 
Dolgelley,  Girls'  School  at,  41-42 
Donations,  by  Lay  Trustees  on  Election,  50 
Dublin,  Wood  St.  Congregation,  7,   10 
Duplicates,  rejected  from  the  Library,  75-79 

Edinburgh,   10 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  30 
Essex,  Farms  in,  25,  26 
Evans,  Dr.  John,  5,  19,  66 

Fanshawe,  library,  the,   127-8 
Farms,  belonging  to  the  Trust,  24 
Fine,  when  instituted,  118 

Glasgow,  10 

College,  14,  39 

Gordon,  Rev.  Alex.,  Pref.,  6,  9,  S9n,  106 
Graf  ton  St.,  Library  in,  121 
Gresford,  6,  24 

Hall,  Dr.  John,  37 

'  Hand-in-Hand,'  Assurance  Company,  27 

Harris,  Dr.  Thomas,  5 

Hodge,  Mr.,  88 

Housekeepers,  see  Appendix  B.  IV 

Hoxton,  house  of  Dr.  Williams  at,  3,  120,  29 

trust  property  at,  27 

Hunter,  Rev,  Thomas.  20,  117 

Irish  preacher,  provision  for,  43 

Jeremy,  W.  D.,  20,  124 
Jones,  F.  H.,  120-1 
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Lewes,  G.  H.,  127 

Librarian,  office  of,  20 

Librarians,  List  of,  see  Appendix  B.  Ill 

Library,  the,  33,  and  Pt.  II.  passim 

clause  in  the  will,  establishing  the,  47-* 

in  Red  Cross  St.,  description  of,  58-60 

Lindsay.  Dr.  James,  Preface 
London,  trust  property  in,  27 

Manchester  New  College,  123 
Marriages,  of  Dr.  Williams,  8n 
Marriott,  W.  K.,  donation  by,  128 
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special  in  Wales,  35,  42-3 

Minute-books,  of  the  Trustees,  17 
Morgan,  Rev.  Thomas,  Pref.,  74 
Museum,  the  British,  53 

Oakes,  Rev.  John,  9 

Palmer,  J.,  87-89 

Panizzi,  Sir  A.,  57 

Pews,  in  Gresford  Church,  24 

Pickard,  Mr.,  a  Trustee,  89 

Poor,  grants  of  books  to  the,  37-39 

Pope,  Dr.,  89 

Preacher,  Irish  itinerant,  43 

Printing,  of  Dr.  Williams's  Works,  43 

Quarterly  meetings,  22-3 

Rare  Works  in  the  Library,  66-74 
Receiver,  office  of,  19-20 
Receivers,  list  of,  see  Appendix  B.  II 
Red  Cross  St.,  28,  57,  58 
Robinson,  H.  Crabb,  73 
Rule,  Gilbert,  10 

Scholarships,  Divinity,  40 

Glasgow,  39 

Schools,  provision  for,  40-42 
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Seal,  The  Great,  of  England.  25 

Secretary,  office  of,  19-20 

Secretaries,  list  of,  see  Appendix  B.  II 

Servetus,  rare  works  by,  72 

Shakespeare,  First  Folio,  72,  74 

Sharpe,  Miss  Emily,  donation  by,  114 
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Sion  College,  51-2 

Special  Ministry  in  Wales,  42-3 

Spilsbury,  Francis,  89 

Students  of  divinity,  provision  for,  39-40 

Surplus,  The,  32,  35 

Tayler,  Rev.  J.  J.,  56 
Travers,  William,  19 
Trustees,  list  of,  see  Appendix  B.  I 

University  Hall,  122-125 

Visitors  Book,  at  the  Library,  56 
Visits  of  Trustees  to  Farms,  26 

Walton,  Christopher,  donation  by,   127 
Westminster  Assembly,  minute-books  of  the,  67 
Widows  of  ministers,  grants  to,  36 
Will,  of  Dr.  Williams,  14-16 
Williams,  Dr.  Daniel,  passim 

-  biographical  sketch,  6-14 
works  to  be  reprinted,  43n 

his  first  wife,  8n 

his  second  wife,  8n,  65 

Wilson,  Walter,  70 
Wrexham,  School  at,  42 

Yates,  James,  54,  63 

—  letter  on  the  Library,  54 
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